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Guelph  Business  Directory 


The  attention  of  the  O.  A.  C.  and  Macdonald  Students  is  drawn  to  the 
following  Directory  of  Guelph  Business  and  Professional  men.  Their  adver¬ 
tisements  help  to  make  your  magazine  a  success.  They  carry  the  best  goods 
and  give  the  best  service  you  can  obtain.  It  is  only  fair  that  you  patronize 


them. 

Banks — 

Dominion  Bank 

Guelph  and  Ontario  Investment 
and  Saving  Society. 

The  Royal  Bank 
Union  Bank 

Barbers — 

College  Barber  Shop 

Bicycles — 

M.  J.  Brown 

Book  Stores — 

C.  Anderson  &  Co. 

Boots  and  Shoes — 

Cosford’s  Shoe  Store 
J.  D.  McArthur 
Thurstons 

Brokers — 

J.  E.  Carter 

Cafes — 

Dominion  Cafe 
Royal  Canadian  Cafe 
Wyndham  Inn 

0 

Candy,  Ice  Cream,  Hot  Drinks — 

The  Kandy  Kitchen 
The  Peacock  Candy  Shop 
Murphy  &  Cartledge 
Russell  Daly 

You  will  be  doing  the  Review  a 
read  their  advertisement. 


Cigar  Stores — 

Murphy  &  Cartledge 
Russell  Daly 

Caterers — 

The  Kandy  Kitchen 
Geo.  Williams 

Cleaners  and  Pressers 

W.  V.  Bagg 
S.  J.  Wimpenny 

Confectionery — 

Geo.  Williams 

Clothiers  &  Furnishings — 

Rollie  Hewer 

D.  E.  Macdonald  &  Bros.,  Ltd. 
Powell  &  Fennell 

R.  S.  Cull 

Cole  Bros.  &  Scott 
A.  S.  MacPherson 
Keleher  &  Hendley 
W.  V.  Baggs 

S.  J.  Wimpenny 

Dentists — 

Dr.  E.  Burrows 
Dr.  M.  J.  Rudell 
Dr.  G.  P.  Britton 
Dr.  D.  M.  Foster 
Dr.  Ross  H.  Wing 
Dr.  R.  Mahoney 

service  if  you  tell  these  people  you  have 


Continued  on  inside  back  cover  page. 
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Milk  is  Free  From  Contamination 
in  a  Concrete  Milkhouse 


A  small  milkhouse,  separated  from  the  dairy  barn,  is  one  of  the  first 
essentials  of  progressive  dairying.  Built  of  concrete,  it  is  permanent  and  easy 
to  keep  in  a  clean  and  sanitary  condition.  Such  a  housing  is  bound  to  add  to 
the  quality  of  milk  production  and  increase  its  selling  value.  The  following 
table  shows  how  simple  the  construction  of  a  concrete  milk  house  really  is: 

RECTANGULAR  MILKHOUSE 

CONCRETE  MIXTURES 


Foundation  and  footing  . 1  :  2  y2  :  4 

Floor  .  1  :  2  :  4 

Cooling  Tank  . 1  :  2  :  3 

Mortar  . .  1  :  3 


MATERIALS  REQUIRED 

(Estimate  based  on  foundation  wall  extending  3  feet  below  grade) 

Cement .  44  sacks 

Sand . 4  cubic  yards 

Pebbles  or  broken  stone . 5  V2  cubic  yards 

Concrete  block,  8x8  by  16 . 3  53 

Reinforcing  Steel . .  .  .137  feet  %  inch  rods 

Write  to-day  for  literature  about  concrete  on  the  farm 

CANADA  CEMENT  COMPANY  LIMITED 

CANADA  CEMENT  COMPANY  BUILDING 
PHILLIPS  SQUARE  MONTREAL 

Sales  Offices  at: 

Montreal  Toronto  Winnipeg  Calgary 

CANADA  CEMENT 


CONCRETE 
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MASSEY-HARRIS 

BINDER 

The  Best  for  All  Conditions  of  Crops 

The  strongest  frame;  more  roller  bearings;  tightest  tying  knotter; 
easily  controlled  reel;  and  heaviest  and  strongest  canvases  give 
the  Massey-Harris  Binder  that  extra  harvesting  ability  to  handle 
the  most  difficult  crops. 

As  well  as  its  reputation  for  dependability,  the  Massey-Harris 
Binder  is  also  famous  for  long  service  with  low  up-keep  cost  and 
for  the  fact  that  it  saves  on  twine  by  tying  a  tighter  sheaf. 

Order  Your  Binder  Twine  £rom  the 
Massey-Harris  Agent  Now 

MASSEY-HARRIS  COMPANY,  Limited 

Established  1847—78  Years  ago 

Montreal,  Moncton,  Winnipeg,  Brandon,  Regina, 
Swift  Current,  Yorkton,  Calgary,  Edmonton. 


Toronto, 

Saskatoon, 


Agencies  Everywhere 
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Cake  Meal 
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Chilean  Nitrate  of  Soda 

The  Fertilizer  that  furnishes  Nitro- 

The  Best  Live  Stock  Food 

gen  in  the  Immediately  Avail¬ 
able  Nitrate  Form 

J.&J.  LIVINGSTON 

BRAND 

THE  BEST  OIL  CAKE 

FLAX  SEED 

PURE  LINSEED  MEAL 

Prompt  Shipment 

Reasonable  Prices 

THE  DOMINION 

Twenty  years’  investigations  at  the 
New  Jersey  Experiment  Station  show¬ 
ed  that  “The  percentage  of  Nitrogen 
recovered  in  the  Crop  was  greater 
with  the  Nitrate  than  with  any  of  the 
other  materials,  the  20-year  average 
being  as  follows:” 

Nitrate  of  Soda . 62.42% 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia. ..  .47.48% 

Dried  Blood . 38.69% 

Cow  Manure . 32.69% 

Free  Literature  on  the  Use  of 

Nitrate  of  Soda  in  Canada  may  be 

obtained  from 

B.  Leslie  Emslie,  Director 

LINSEED  OIL  CO. 

Limited 

| 

Chilean  Nitrate 
Educational 

Montreal,  Que.  St.  Boniface,  Man. 
Head  Office  and  Mill,  BADEN,  ONT. 
Branch  Office,  TORONTO 

Bureau 

REFORD  BUILDING  TORONTO 

ARE  SURE  IE  YOU  USE 


O 


N?  I 


HOW  MANY, MANY  TIMES  YOU  NEED  SOMETHING 
OF  THIS  KIND,  TO  KILL  LICE  ON  A  COLT  OR  CALF, 
TO  TREAT  A  CASE  OF  MANGE  OR  RINGWORM, TO 
WASH  OUT  A  CUT  OR  A  SCRATCH,  TO  ^ DISINFECT 
A  WOUND  OR  A  RUNNING  SORE  OR  GALL* 

HOW  OFTEN  YOU  COULD  MAKE  GOOD  USE  OF 
A  RELIABLE  ANTISEPTIC  IF  YOU  ONLY  HAD  IT. 


KEEP  KRESO  DIP  N?l  ON  HAND t 

pi.,,  j  YOU  WILL  FIND  IT  THE  BEST  KIND  OF 

INSURANCE  AGAINST  LOSS  FROM  PARASITES  AND  DISEASE. 

ITS  A  REAL  NECESSITY  ON  EVERY  FARM.1 

THERE  IS  ALWAYS  GOOD  MONEY  IN  HEALTHY,  THRIFTY,  WELL  KEPT 
'I  STOCK.  LOUSY, MANGY,  DIRTV,  NEGLECTED  ANIMALS 
ARE  A  LOSING  GAME  ANYTIME  AND  ANYWHERE. 

USE  A  GOOD  DIP  AND  YOU  WILL  HAVE  NO  TROUBLE. 

BE  SURE  YOU  HAVE  THE  RIGHT  KIND 
NO  QUESTION  ABOUT  IT  IF  YOU  USE  KRESO  DIP  NO.Ii  \ 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS 
..factored  by  Parke,  Davis  ft  Co.,  r>-,i 
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THE  COW  STALL  FLOOR  PROBLEM 

Is  solved  for 
all  time  by 
use  of  Cork 
Paving  Brick. 

These  bricks 
Possess  all  the 
good  features 
of  both  wood 
and  cement, 
with  none  of 
their  faults. 
r  Cork  brick  are 
warm  and  re¬ 
silient,  non- 
slippery,  per¬ 
fectly  sanitary 
and  remarkable 
for  durability 
in  service. 

Cork 

Brick  Floors 

Are  used  by 
hundreds  of 

prominent  stockholders  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  also  by  many  Agricultural 
Colleges  and  Government  Experimental  Stations. 

ARMSTRONG  CORK  &  INSULATION  CO.,  Limited 

McGill  Bldg.,  MONTREAL,  QUEBEC 


Agricultural  Politics  in 

are  given  unusual  treatment  in 

A  History  of  Farmers’  Movements  in  Canada 

By  Louis  Aubrey  Wood,  Ph  D. 

ITH  the  study  of  Agriculture  naturally  goes  a  study  of  the 
doings  of  agriculturists.  This  volume  gives  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  treatment  of  the  remarkable  series  of  farmers’  move¬ 
ments  occurring  in  Canada  since  1872,  and  shows  their  effect  on 
the  social,  economic  and  political  life  of  the  country.  Dr.  Wood’s 
aim  has  been  to  show  Canadian  farmers  struggling  through  organiz¬ 
ation  toward  self-expression  and  toward  an  adequate  defence  of 
their  industry.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  farmers’  plunge 
into  politics  in  the  several  provinces  as  well  as  in  the  Federal  arena. 

400  pages.  $2.50. 

Get  It  Through  the  College  Bureau 

THE  RYERSON  PRESS 

Publishers 

TORONTO  CANADA 
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Our  College  Songs 


NO.  6 

THE  RED  AND  THE  BLUE 

(Tune — “The  Harp  That  Once  Through  Tara’s  Hall.”) 

When  once  again  the  “years”  return, 

And  laughter  fills  the  halls, 

And  once  again  the  glad  hearts  bum, 

Within  the  College  walls; 

We’re  one  in  spirit,  one  in  aim, 

In  purpose  ever  true, 

To  win  a  name  of  lasting  fame, 

For  our  own  Red  and  Blue. 

And  now  the  team  is  in  the  field, 

The  boys  are  playing  strong, 

Now  hold  the  line  and  never  yield, 

And  rush  the  ball  along; 

For  where  the  maple’s  glowing  flame, 

Meets  skies  of  azure  hue, 

We'll  play  the  game,  keep  fair  our  fame, 

Beneath  the  red  and  blue. 

And  when  the  “years”  are  scattered  wide, 

And  college  days  are  done, 

Her  memorv  will  still  abide, 

At  setting  of  the  sun. 

Against  the  blue  the  red  clouds  flame, 

Through  dust  and  mist  anew, 

Oh,  play  the  game,  hold  dear  her  fame, 

Beneath  God’s  Red  and  Blue. 
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Citizenship  and  the  Public  Schools 

By  Agnes  MacPhail,  M.  P. 


GOOD  citizenship  is  a  difficult  thing 
to  define  but  it  certainly  cannot 
exist  without  service  to  the  social 
Avhole,  as  the  central  idea.  It  includes 
knowledge,  judgment,  sympathy,  good 
will,  and  last,  but  most  important, 
moral  courage.  .  ' 

Education  is  not  the  piling  up  of 
facts,  but  the  calling  out  of  thought  and 
the  strengthening  of  the  mind  to  make 
decisions  on  subjects  yet  unknown,  or 
in  other  words,  education  is  the  sowing 
of  the  seeds  of  life  and  /the  fostering 
of  them.  Education  should  impress 
the  child  as  a  preparation  for  life — 
the  fitting  of  himself  to  make  his  special 
contribution  to  the  organized  society 
about  him.  If  this  were  the  central 
“ Ideal”,  youth  should  leave  school  with 
a  fine  sense  of  unfinish,  and  expectation 
and  of  explorations  about  to  begin  and 
realities  about  to  be  tested  by  love  and 
courage  •  and  with  a  sense,  serious  yet 
cheerul,  of  service  to  be  performed  on 
a  noble  stage.  But  is  it  so?  I  believe 
our  educational  system  to  be  too  iron¬ 
clad  to  make  such  a  realization  possible 
through  it,  but  a  teacher  can  more  close¬ 
ly  link  up  the  life  of  the  child  at  school, 
and  the  life  to  be  lived  afterwards  by 
the  teaching  of  citizenship,  than  by  the 
teaching  of  any  other  subject.  Even 
in  Canada,  the  vast  majority  of  people 
do  not  go  beyond  the  public  school,  thus 
leaving  to  the  public  school  teachers 
the  major  part  of  the  task  of  moulding 
the  opinion  that  will  in  the  future 
govern  our  people. 


Children  are  eager  to  serve,  they  are 
fair,  and  in  their  play  and  work  will 
unite  to  condemn  any  who  take  short 
cuts  to  succecss,  or  uphold  the  unjustly 
blamed.  They  will  carry  that  same 
keen  sense  of  fair  play  into  the  larger 
community  they  enter  after  school  days 
are  over,  if  in  school  their  judgment  is 
not  warped  and  prejudices  created. 

I  tried  democratic  government  in  the 
school  and  found  it  good.  Childern 
debated  eagerly  the  cpiestions  of  screens 
for  the  windows,  flower  boxes,  need  of 
new  pictures,  newspapers  and  magazine 
for  the  school,  etc.  Their  punishment 
to  offenders  seemed  fair,  their  sympathy 
keen. 

Handwork  is  noit  yet  sufficiently 
identified  with  education  and  culture ; 
this  fact  causes  much  suffering  and  is 
a  loss  to  us.  Our  text  books  ought  to 
stress  'the  need  of  work  with  the  hands 
by  all  who  seek  the  highest  development 
but  in  the  meantime  a  wise  teacher  can 
teach  this  great  truth  from  life.  Cit¬ 
izenship  includes  the  understanding  of 
the  wmrk  performed  by  people  in  the 
locality  and  an  appreciation  of  their 
value  to  sthe  social  whole  and  also  an 
appreciation  of  their  needs.  Children 
can  be  interested  in  the  government  of 
school  section,  towmship,  province  and 
Dominion.  They  can  be  made  to  see 
that  the  ideal  of  service  is  needed  in 
Public  life.  If  they  are  made  to  feel 
this  work  will  soon  be  theirs  either  as 
citizens  and  taxpayers  or  as  adminis¬ 
trators  and  law  makers  they  will  be 
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interested  in  learning  the  form,  of 
Government.  Civics  will  be  a  live  and 
interesting  subject  not  a  dead  detached 
one.  All  biography  that  is  elevating 
teaches  good  citizenship.  Those  who 
live  for  a  great  cause  are  an  inspiration 
to  children  for  they  are  idealists  until 
hardened  by  their  cynical  elders  and 
the  teaching  of  false  values. 

The  great  task  of  teachers  today  is 
the  preparation  of  children  for  world 
citizenship.  The  histories  of  all  coun¬ 
tries  have  been  unfair  in  their  teaching 
of  the  causes  importance  and  results  of 
war.  So  eminent  a  man  as  Sir  George 
Paish  said,  “The  late  war  has  proven 
beyond  a  shadow  of  doubt  that  the 
political  antagonism  of  the  nations  in 
these  days  of  economic  inter dependance 
are  destructive  to  the  viators  and  van¬ 
quished  alike”. 

The  history  of  wars  as  told  in  the 
past  has  nearly  always  stopped  at  the 
end  of  military  operations.  The  real 
history  of  war  is  to  be  read  in  the 
poverty  of  the  people  which  has  infal- 
libly  resulted  from  war.  Even  worse 
than  the  poverty  has  been  the  political 
and  moral  enslavement  of  the  people. 

As  Principal  Graham  of  Dalton  Hall, 
Manchester  University,  in  an  address 
said,  “Let  the  slaughter  and  misery  and 
devastation  of  war  take  their  proper 
place.” 

I  took  the  trouble  to  go  through  the 
history  of  Canada  used  in  Ontario 


schools  and  found  that  the  war  of  1812- 
13-14  was  given  fifteen  and  a  half  pages, 
while  the  Rush-Baggot  Treaty  (the  re¬ 
sult  of  ideals  in  the  Quaker  mind  of 
Henry  Rush)  was  given  thirty  lines, 
yet  this  treaty  was  the  preparation  for 
peace  between  us  and  the  United  States, 
and  has  resulted  in  a  non-armed  frontier 
thousands  of  miles  long,  a  freedom  from 
taxation  to  people  on  both  sides  of  the 
line,  and  health,  happiness  and  a  natur¬ 
al  life  to  both  countries. 

In  the  same  history  the  Great  War 
is  given  twenty-one  pages,  the  peace 
four  and  a  half  lines.  Nothing  is  said 
about  Wilson’s  fourteen  points,  nor  is 
the  name  of  the  treaty  given.  No  men¬ 
tion  of  “a  war  to  end  war”  appears. 

The  children  naturally  get  the  idea 
that  war  is  the  great  thing,  peace  of 
little  account. 

The  greatest  task  that  lies  ahead  of 
the  teachers  of  all  lands  is  preparing 
the  way  for  a  new  order  of  internatioal 
justice,  friendship  and  good  will  or 
briefly  the  teaching  of  world  citizen¬ 
ship. 

In  the  hearts  too  young  for  enmity 
There  lies  the  way  to  make  men  free ; 
When  Children’s  friendships  are  world¬ 
wide 

Nevr  ages  will'be  glorified. 

Let  child  love  child  and  strife  will 
cease 

Disarm  the  hearts,  for  that  is  peace. 


A  real  friend  is  one  who  will  tell  you  of  your  faults  and  follies  in 
prosperity,  and  assist  you  with  his  hand  and  heart  in  adversity. 

— Horace  Smith. 


The  world  is  a  looking  glass,  and  gives  back  to  every  man  the  reflection 
of  his  own  face.  Frown  at  it,  and  it  will  look  sourly  upon  you;  laugh  at  it 
and  with  it,  and  it  is  a  jolly,  kind  companion. 


— Thackeray. 
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The  Status  of  Agricultural  Education 

in  Ontario 

By  J.  B.  Dandeno 


After  ten  years  of  effort  to 

re-vitalize,  to  a  certain  extent, 
the  programme  of  education  in 
Ontario,  by  adding  something,  not  only 
of  subject  matter,  but  also  of  method  of 
teaching,  a  brief  survey  might  profitably 
be  made.  New  movements  in  education 
are,  if  of  permanent  value,  necessarily 
slow;  not  only  are  they  slow,  but  they 
are  always  subject  to  suspicion,  to  ad¬ 
verse  criticism  and  to  opposition.  Ag¬ 
riculture,  though  as  old  as  civilization 
itself,  is  new  as  a  part  of  the  scheme 
of  education,  and  will,  therefore,  pass 
through  the  same  processes  of  develop¬ 
ment  as  any  other  movement  in  educa¬ 
tion.  It  is  passing  through  its  trials  now, 
and  whether  it  will  survive  or  not  will 
depend  upon  the  soundness  of  the  basis 
upon  which  it  is  laid. 

What  is  this  basis?  Agricultural  edu¬ 
cation  has  been  carried  on  long  enough 
in  one  or  other  of  the  civilized  coun¬ 
tries  to  enable  us  to  understand  some¬ 
thing  of  the  foundations  by  examining 
the  different  aspects  of  it  as  seen  from 
time  to  time  in  the  efforts  put  forth, 
and  the  results  obtained,  in  this  and 
other  countries.  Let  us  examine  some 
of  these  aspects  of  Agricultural  educa¬ 
tion.  The  first  and  most  noticeabU 
perhaps,  is  that  carried  on  in  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  High  School  of  which  we  may 
say  we  have  none  in  Ontario.  The  Ag¬ 
ricultural  High  School  is  a  School  de¬ 
signed  to  train  youth  in  the  years  of 
adolescent  development,  for  a  vocation 
in  Agriculture.  In  some  European 
countries  some  success  followed  this 
plan  because  the  countries  were  not  over 
industrialized  as  is  the  case  with  the 


the  United  States  and  Canada.  Farm 
holdings  were  small,  and  a  living  might 
be  made  on  one  of  these  holdings  with 
a  relatively  small  outlay  in  capital.  Not 
so  in  Canada  or  the  United  States.  In 
European  Countries,  the  labor  value  of 
manufacturing  industries,  is  not  relative¬ 
ly  nearly  so  great  in  proportion  to  farm 
labor  value  as  it  is  in  America.  This 
situation  leads  to  one  certain  result — 
the  influx  of  Europeans  who  are  in¬ 
terested  only  in  the  high  labor  returns. 
They  are  not  interested  in  making  a 
living  from  the  land.  The  net  result  of 
these  conditions  is  that  in  European 
countries  education  in  Agriculture  as  a 
vocation  is  easily  possible  because  the 
youth  sees  as  fair  a  chance  to  make  a 
living  from  the  land  as  from  the  fac¬ 
tory.  It  is  otherwise  in  America.  The 
young  man  trained  in  Agriculture  by 
means  of  a  course  of  instruction  in  an 
Agricultural  High  School — unless  he  has 
very  considerable  capital — can  see  no 
possibility  of  making  a  start,  except  ac 
a  hired  man.  For  this  the  wages  are 
low.  A  young  man  trained  for  the  fac¬ 
tory  is  sure  of  a  position  with  good 
wages,  outlook  for  permanency,  and  a 
social  status  not  possible  for  the  hired 
man.  Agricultural  High  Schools  in 
America  have,  therefore,  not  succeeded. 
In  Europe,  under  different  conditions, 
regarding  industries  and  viewpoint,  con¬ 
siderable  success  has  been  noted. 

Two  other  aspects  of  Agricultural  ed¬ 
ucation  present  themselves  —  ( 1 )  that 
carried  on  in  the  grades  and  (2)  that 
carried  on  in  Secondary  Schools.  In 
neither  case  is  it  vocational.  In  both 
cases  the  aim  is  educational.  Educa- 
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tion,  if  understood  to  be  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  individual,  can  be  strength¬ 
ened  if  the  subject  matter  made  use  of 
is  a  part  of  the  experience  of  the  in¬ 
dividual,  or  if  it  relates  to  that  with 
which  he  is  in  intimate  association,  or 
even  if  it  relates  to  the  direct  welfare 
of  his  Country.  No  argument  is  need¬ 
ed  to  show  that,  for  nine-tenths  of  the 
people  of  Canada,  this  much  can  be 
claimed  for  Agriculture.  It  is  a  part 
of  the  experience  of  five-sixths  of  the 
people;  it  is  the  raw  material  of  food 
and  clothing  of  all,  and  it  is  the  funda¬ 
mental  industry  and  occupation  of  the 
people.  Education  in  Agriculture,  there¬ 
fore,  should  strike  more  deeply  into  the 
individual  than  other  subjects  because 
of  its  nature.  But  there  are  many  who 
claim  that  it  does  not.  There  are  many 
who  claim  that  Agriculture  is  not  edu¬ 
cation  at  all.  There  are  some  even  who 
claim  that  education  deals  with  things 
of  no  direct  connection  with  the  individ¬ 
ual.  Arguments  based  upon  such  views 
are  those  with  which  we  have  to  con¬ 
tend  in  Ontario  ever  since  the  subject 
has  been  placed  on  the  curriculum  in 
either  Public  or  High  School.  The  op¬ 
position  comes  from  three  general 
sources:  (1)  The  farmer  himself  basing 
his  judgment  on  his  experience  in  Edu¬ 
cational  matters  claims  that  his  children 
would  be  wasting  their  time  if  studying 
problems  in  Agriculture.  He  wants  his 
children  to  walk  the  path  he  walked 
himself  in  school,  and  yet  he  wants  them 
to  walk  another  path  in  the  future.  The 
latter  path  he  thinks  leads  to  easy  mon¬ 
ey  and  success.  This  is  the  result  of  an 
<pver  industrialized  country.  (2)  The 
teachers  naturally  object  because  the 
whole  course  of  training  which  they  had 
created  a  view  point  antagonistic  to  this 
kind  of  thing.  They  cling  to  that  which 


they  underwent  while  at  school  or  col¬ 
lege.  The  teacher  is  not  to  blame  for 
keeping  in  the  rut.  Note  the  case  of  a 
Tennessee  teacher  on  trial  for  teaching 
that  which  is  as  apparent  to  a  man  of 
moderate  intelligence  as  that  one  dog  is 
not  absolutely  like  another.  (3)  The 
Universities  are  not  willing  to  make 
changes  either,  though  it  is  from  the 
Universities  that  the  best  support  is 
obtained,  and  that  is  as  it  should  be.  It 
is  from  the  individuals  within  the  Uni¬ 
versity  we  are  encouraged  rather  than 
from  the  University  itself.  It  clings  to 
its  traditions  and  lives  in  the  past. 

But  all  of  these  objections  are  giving 
way  gradually  and  we  have  in  Ontario 
about  2,600  Primary  Schools,  45  Sec¬ 
ondary  Schools,  and  7  Normal  Schools 
giving  instruction  in  Agriculture.  These 
results  are  encouraging  in  view  of  the 
difficulties  encountered. 

The  results  to  be  obtained  will  be  a 
nation  whose  attention  has  been  turned 
towards  the  soil,  whose  people  see 
something  other  than  large  factories  and 
smoke  stacks,  whose  people  can  find  its 
soul  in  the  fields,  woods  and  hills  rather 
than  in  banks,  trusts  and  factories. 

The  status  is,  therefore,  that  Agricult¬ 
ure  as  a  part  of  our  scheme  of  educa¬ 
tion  is  succeeding,  but  that  until  the 
land  in  Ontario  is  cut  up  into  smaller 
holdings,  and  different  practices  follow¬ 
ed  out,  vocational  agriculture  in  High 
Schools  will  be  delayed. 

In  Ontario  financial  assistance  is  still 
given  by  the  Legislature,  though  per¬ 
haps,  to  a  lesser  degree  than  formerly. 
Teachers  may  now  qualify  for  the 
Elementary  certificates  in  Agriculture  in 
the  High  Schools  as  well  as  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer  Courses.  Both  of  these,  however, 
do  not  nearly  supply  the  demand  for 
qualified  teachers  at  the  present  time. 
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Auxiliary  Classes  for  Ontario  Rural 

School  Children 

By  S.  B.  Sinclair,  Eh.  D. 


AUXILIARY  or  special  classes  are 
for  children  who,  owing. to  some 
mental  or  physical  handicap — 
subnormal,  visual,  auditory,  tubercular, 
etc.,  are  unable  to  profit  by  ordinary 
school  work  but  who  are  not  so  serious¬ 
ly  affected  as  to  require  institutional 
care.  There  are  now  134  such  classes 
in  Ontario  and  their  number  is  rapidly 
increasing. 

In  a  city  area  of  one  square  mile 
there  may  be  as  many  children  as  in 
an  entire  rural  school  inspectorate.  If 
the  city  area  contains  only  one  class 
of  a  certain  abnormal  type,  (e.g.,  sub¬ 
normal)  the  children  can  all  walk  to  the 
class.  In  the  rural  inspectoral  area 
there  would  also  be  but  one  class  and 
the  children  would  be  scattered  over  the 
entire  area.  The  establishment  of  a 
class  for  the  rural  school  children 
would  therefore  involve  the  additional 
cost  of  transportation,  board  and 
lodging.  It  is  natural,  therefore,  that 
following  the  line  of  least  resistance  the 
cities  would  be  the  first  to  establish 
such  classes.  In  Ontario  practically  all 
the  cities  have  had  surveys  conducted 
and  classes  established.  Many  towns 
have  followed  suit  and  several  rural 
sections  bordering  on  cities  have  form¬ 
ed  classes.  A  number  of  counties  have 
asked  for  rural  surveys  and  the  subject 
is  becoming  a  live  one  for  discussion  in 
rural  communities. 

Rural  school  problems  can  be  best 


solved  by  rural  school  people  them¬ 
selves  and  especially  by  those  who  have 
made  such  a  preparation  as  has  been 
made  by  the  readers  of  this  journal  and 
a  few  facts  regarding  the  situation  may, 
therefore,  be  of  interest. 

Speaking  generally  at  least  3  per  cent, 
of  the  children  in  rural  schools  require 
individual  treatment  in  special  classes. 
All  will  agrgee  that  they  have  as  much 
right  to  special  educational  facilities 
as  abnormal  city  children  have.  The 
Ontario  Education  Department  conducts 
free  surveys  on  the  request  of  school 
boards  in  any  area  supposed  to  contain 
12  or  more  such  pupils.  Legislation 
has  been  provided  for  the  establishment 
of  such  classes  with  cottage,  transport¬ 
ation  and  other  facilities. 

Before  any  great  advance  can  be 
made  there  should  be  careful  and  ex¬ 
tended  discussion  of  certain  questions. 
For  example,  could  such  a  county  class 
be  attached  to  or  in  any  way  combined 
with  the  county  shelter  and  would  it 
be  wise  to  have  children  return  to  their 
own  homes  on  Friday  night  and  remain 
until  Monday  morning? 

Those  desiring  to  obtain  further  in¬ 
formation  regarding  the  subject  may 
find  it  in  the  report  of  the  Minister  of 
Education  for  each  year  or  in  a  recent 
bulletin  re  ‘‘Ontario  Auxiliary  Classes”, 
published  by  the  Canadian  Council  on 
Child  Welfare,  Ottawa. 


Twiixt  optimist  and  pessimist 
The  difference  is  droll; 

The  optimist  sees  the  doughnut 
The  pessimist  the  hole. 
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The  Childhood  of  John  McCrae 


fev 


Lt.-Col.  John  McCrae  with  his  horse,  Bonfire  (led  riderless  at  his 
funeral)  and  his  dog,  Boneau.  This  picture  was  taken  at  Boulogne- 
sur-mex  a  short  time  before  his  death. 


By  Mary  Graesser 


AS  THE  author  of  “In  Flanders’ 
Fields”  was  once  Dean  and  Lect¬ 
urer  of  English  at  the  O.  A.  C., 
and  his  home  was  on  the  Janefield 
Farm,  just  West  of  the  College,  a  short 
sketch  of  his  ch'ldhood  might  interest 
readers  of  the  Review. 

John  McCrae’s  first  poem  is  written 
in  a  childish  scrawl  across  a  page  of 
his  Aunt’s  scrap-book.  It  reads  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“Now  for  something  good  you  look 
In  this  silly  old  scrap-book. 

Oh,  you  fool!  you’ll  never  find  it, 
Shut  the  book  and  never  mind  it ! 

— Shakesfellow  and  Longspeai  e.” 

“I  remember  the  afternoon  he  wrote 
that  verse,”  his  aunt  told  me.  “I  had 


just  left  my  new  scrap-book  on  the 
table  for  a  few  moments.  When  I  re¬ 
turned  I  found  John  scribbling  some¬ 
thing  on  the  front  page. 

“Little  monkey,  you’ve  ruined  my 
book!”  I  exclaimed. 

“Seizing  an  eraser,  I  tried  to  rub  out 
the  marks,  but  was  not  quite  success¬ 
ful.  Fortunately,  with  the  help  of  a 
glass,  we  can  still  trace  the  words.” 

John  was  a  most  loveable  and  af¬ 
fectionate  child,  but  he  certainly  was  a 
mischief. 

He  was  not  disobedient.  He  only 
wanted  to  know  the  why  and  where¬ 
fore  of  everything.  He  used  to  pull  all 
his  toys  apart  to  see  what  they  were 
like  inside. 

His  brother,  Tom,  was  a  much  easier 
child  to  manage.  Tom  was  a  very 
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thoughtful  boy  who  could  always  be 
depended  upon.  John  was  more  heed¬ 
less. 

One  afternoon  he  came  home  from 
the  post  office,  whistling  and  swinging 
a  stick. 

‘‘Any  mail,  Jack?”  enquired  his 
grandfather. 

John  felt  in  both  pockets.  ‘‘Well, 
there  were  five  letters  when  I  left 
town,”  he  remarked.  ‘‘There  are  none 
now.” 

It  must  be  said  that  his  grandfather 
made  him  retrace  his  steps  until  he  re¬ 
covered  the  missing  letters. 

The  two  boys  were  such  great  chums 
that  it  is  difficult  to  think  of  one  with¬ 
out  the  other,  but,  of  course,  they 
quarrelled  occasionally. 

One  day,  Tom,  who  was  the  elder,  got 
his  brother  on  the  floor  and  gave  him 
a  good  pummelling.  The  soldier-poet 
refused  to  call  for  help,  but  when  near¬ 
ly  breathless  he  gasped  out,  “Father 
there’s  fighting  going  on  here !” 

It  is  said  that  he  had  three  fights  on 
his  first  day  at  school.  His  mother 
taught  him  to  read  long  before  the 
school  age,  but  he  allowed  the  teacher 
to  believe  that  he  did  not  know  his  let¬ 
ters.  He  was  not  found  out  for  nearly 
a  week.  When  asked  to  explain  his 
conduct,  he  replied  that  as  the  other 
boys  could  not  read  he  had  no  wish  to 
appear  odd. 

He  passed  into  the  Collegiate  when 
he  was  just  eleven  years  old,  for  he 
was  always  a  brilliant  scholar.  Though 
he  excelled  in  each  of  his  studies,  he  had 
particular  talent  for  drawing.  Nearly 
all  his  sketches  were  of  sail-boats  and 
the  sea. 


His  literary  bent  just  revealed  itself 
in  a  knack  of  story-telling  and  in  a  love 
of  reading.  As  a  child,  his  favorite 
literature  was  fairy  tales.  He  seldom 
had  a  book  out  of  his  hands. 

John  was  passionately  fond  of  an¬ 
imals,  especially  of  dogs,  cats  and 
horses.  Usually  he  owned  at  least 
three  dogs  and  three  cats. 

Once,  the  family  had  reason  to  move 
from  his  old  home  to  his  grandfather’s. 
Though  John  was  no  longer  a  small 
child,  he  refused  to  leave  his  cats  to 
starve.  After  much  trouble,  the  cats 
were  secured  in  a  bag.  Then  everyone 
climbed  into  the  carriage  and  started 
off. 

When  they  had  driven  a  little  way, 
the  bag  flew  open  and  out  jumped  the 
cats.  Out  jumped  John,  after  them.  It 
took  an  hour  of  hard  work  to  re-capture 
those  animals.  However,  he  was  de¬ 
termined  not  to  go  home  without  his 
p'ets. 

Both  boys  enjoyed  housework  and 
could  do  anything  in  the  way  of  cook¬ 
ing  or  cleaning.  John  even  did  fancy 
work. 

However,  Tom  was  the  real  stay  at 
home.  John  was  naturally  more  sociab¬ 
le.  He  was  a  good  mixer  and  he  was 
welcome  everywhere.  His  cheerfulness, 
sincerity,  unselfishness  and  ready 
sympathy  made  him  loved  and  respect¬ 
ed  by  all  he  met. 

Dr.  Thomas  McCrae  is  now  a  well- 
known  physician  in  Philadelphia.  John 
McCrae,  as  the  world  knows,  lived  to 
become  a  distinguished  soldier,  scientist 
andj  poet.  Though,  perhaps  Canada 
has  produced  no  truly  great  poet,  it  re¬ 
mained  for  one  of  her  sons  to  write 
the  greatest  poem  of  the  world  war. 
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The  Farm  Flock 

By  F.  B.  Hutt,  ’23,  former  Review  Editor, 
Manitoba  Agricultural  College 


RATION  for  chicks  that  has 
proven  remarkably  _  successful 
has  been  devised  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis.,  as 
follows : 

Yellow  corn  (ground)  80  parts  by 
weight ;  White  middlings,  20  parts  by 
weight ;  Bone  meal,  5  parts  by  weight ; 
Chick  grit,  5  parts  by  weight ;  Common 
salt,  1  part  by  weight;  Skimmed  milk, 
constant  supply ;  Sunshine. 

In  1924  this  ration  was  used  for  the 
entire  hatch  at  the  poultry  department 
of  the  University  with  the  result  that 
out  of  6000  chicks  the  mortality  was 
only  8  per  cent.  This  is  an  unusually 
low  figure  for  a  whole  season’s  hatch. 

Anyone  using  this  ration  must  be 
careful  to  read  every  word  and  figure 
before  making  up  the  mixture.  Every 
constituent  in  the  mash  has  been  put 
there  for  a  specific  purpose  and  to  fill 
a  definite  need  so  that  the  whole  ration 
contains  a  complete  balance  of  the  .  es¬ 
sentials  for  chick  nutrition. 

Carbohydrates  for  heat  and  energy 
are  amply  supplied  by  the  corn  and 
middlings. 

Skimmed  milk  provides  a  more  com¬ 
plete  protein  than  can  be  obtained  from 
any  other  single  source.  Growth  re¬ 
quirements  are  thus  provided  for. 
(Whole  milk  of  course  will  serve  equal¬ 
ly  well  or  betteO. 

Bene  meal  and  chick  grit  in  the  nr  .- 
portions  given  above  provide  the  nec¬ 
essary  balance  calcium  and  pho 
phorus  The  grii  used  ai  Wisconsin 
was  per  cent  calcium  carbonate. 
Grits  Uwer  in  calcium  carUnate  must 
be  used  in  greater  quantity.  The  com¬ 


mon  delomitic  limestone  r c  Ontario  if 

/ 

mad,  would  have  to  be  provided  in 
double  the  quantity.  Calcium  and  phos¬ 
phorus  are  most  important  for  normal 
development  of  bone. 

Vitimin  requirements  are  adequately 
supplied  by  this  ration.  Yellow  corn 
provides  an  abundance  of  vitamin  A. 
White  corn  used  in  this  ration  would 
result  disastrously. 

Vitamin  B  is  provided  by  the  mid¬ 
dlings  and  the  corn  as  well  as  by  the 
skim  milk. 

Vitamin  C  is  not  known  to  be  es¬ 
sential  for  poultry.  The  one  deficiency 
of  the  ration  is  in  Vitamin  D — the  vita¬ 
min  which  renders  calcium  available 
and  so  prevents  leg-weakness.  Lack  of 
this  vitamin  causes  the  condition  of 
rickets  in  babies.  Curiously  enough, 
the  equivalent  of  Vitamin  D  is  available 
in  direct  sunlight.  Chicks  with  plenty 
of  sunlight,  grit  and  bone  meal  avail¬ 
able  will  usualy  have  no  trouble  from 
leg-weakness.  Sunlight  through  glass, 
however,  has  no  anti-rachitic  property, 
therefore  chicks  must  be  gotten  out  of 
door  as  much  as  possible  after  the  first 
few  davs.  Under  ordinary  farm  condi- 
tions  chicks  get  plenty  of  sunlight  and 
have  no  trouble  with  leg-weakness 
where  plenty  of  lime  is  available.  For 
early  chicks  raised  indoors,  addition  of 
egg  yolk  (one  egg  to  30  chicks  daily) 
or  cod  liver  oil  (one  per  cent,  of  the 
mash)  after  the  chicks  are  ten  days 
old  will  prevent  any  trouble. 

The  ration  may  be  altered  somewhat 
and  still  give  good  results.  Recent 
feeding  trials  indicate  that  the  yellow 
corn  may  be  substituted  to  a  certain 
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extent  by  oat  meal,  or  ground  wheat 
and  still  give  good  results.  This  is  of 
special  interest  to  Canadians,  who  can¬ 
not  get  corn  as  cheap  as  it  is  in  Wis¬ 


consin.  Oat  meal,  if  used,  should  not 
replace  more  than  30  parts  of  the  yellow 
corn  so  that  the  Vitamin  A  content  will 
not  be  reduced  too  low. 


Past  and  Present 
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The  World  Goes  Wool-Gathering 

By  Albert  E.  Lewis,  A.M.C.T.,  Member  of  the  Textile  Institute 

(in  Millgate  Monthly) 


Thro *  all  the  brute  creation  none  as 
sheep 

To  lordly  man  such  ample  tribute  pay. 
For  him  their  udders  yield  nectareous 
stream, 

For  him  their  downy  vestures  they  re¬ 
sign, 

For  him  they  spread  the  feast. 

— Dyer’s  Fleece. 

WHEN  primitive  tribes  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  travel,  either  by  cur¬ 
iosity  or  circumstance,  they 
would  make  the  acquaintance  of  new 
fauna,  and  speculation  would  arise  re¬ 
garding  the  significance  of  the  peculiar¬ 
ities  observed  on  the  animals.  Wonder 
would  be  excited  by  the  further  dis¬ 
covery  that  their  peculiarities  seem  to 
be  designed  by  Providence  to  fit  in 
with  the  environment. 

We  are  confronted  with  the  fact  that 
wool  is  obtained  from  animals,  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  which,  we  can  deduce,  is  to 
conserve  the  heat  of  the  body.  Again, 
it  is  easy  to  assume  that  the  wool-bear¬ 
ing  animals  were  originally  found  in 
the  colder  climates,  or  at  least  in  the 
higher  ranges  of  the  warmer  climates. 
Another  coincidence  which  will  stimu¬ 
late  thought  is  that  two  of  the  main 
wool-bearing  animals  have  arrange¬ 
ments  for  conserving  the  means  of 
livelihood  during  the  dry  season.  Both 
the  hump  of  the  camel  and  the  fat 
tail  of  the  sheep  seem  to  be  designed 
for  this  specific  purpose. 

Evidence  has  been  garnered  which 
shows  that  the  wild  sheep  have  worn 
wool  for  centuries ;  and  it  has  been 
computed  that  the  domestication  of 
sheep  took  place  about  7000  years  B.C. 


Professor  Cosser  Ewart,  F.R.S.,  Edin¬ 
burgh  University,  states  that  flocks  of 
sheep  fed  on  the  great  plains  between 
the  Ganges  and  the  Jumna  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  Pliocene  period — over 
a  million  yen  ,  ago:  and  that  the  horn 
core  of  a  sheep  was  found  in  the  Nor¬ 
folk  Forest  bed,  formed  half  a  million 
years  ago. 

The  first  breed  of  wild  sheep  to  be¬ 
come  domesticated  is  known  as  the 
Urial,  and  wras  found  in  the  mountain¬ 
ous  range  between  Persia  and  Turkes¬ 
tan.  Sychronous  with  the  taming  of 
the  Urial,  the  Red  Mouflon  was  under¬ 
going,  the  same  experience  in  Mesopo¬ 
tamia.  A  cross  breed  of  these  two 
types  eventually  found  its  way  into 
Europe  about  6000  B.  C.  They  were 
known  as  peat  or  turbary  sheep ;  and 
to-day,  on  the  uninhabited  island  of 
Soay,  near  St.  Kilda,  is  found  the  only 
pure  descendants  of  this  class. 

While  this  migration  was  going  on, 
the  Arabs,  who  are  known  to  be  a 
careful  and  systematic  race,  were  voy¬ 
aging  along  the  coast  of  Northern  Af¬ 
rica,  and  eventually  landed  in  Spain, 
where  care  and  the  climatic  conditions 
enabled  them  to  produce  the  Spanish 
Merino,  although  some  authorities  be¬ 
lieve  the  Merino  to  be  the  descendant 
of  the  Red  Mouflon  and  the  wild  sheep 
from  the  Himalayas,  i.e.,  the  Ammon. 

The  merino  breeds  seem  to  have  pass¬ 
ed,  via  Spain  and  Saxony,  to  England, 
to  become  the  native  English  sheep. 
Later,  King  George  III.  obtained  some 
pure  Merino  stock  from  Spain,  which, 
crossed  with  the  English  varieties,  im¬ 
proved  the  lustre  and  quality  of  the 
wools  of  their  progeny.  When  the  roy- 
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b]  flock  was  dispersed  in  1840,  Captain 
John  Macarthur  bought  eight  of  them, 
took  them  to  Australia,  and  thence  laid 
the  basis  of  the  great  Australian  sheep 
industry. 

The  types  from  all  over  the  world  are 
greatl)/  dissimilar,  and  the  crossings 
have  led  to  certain  characteristics  be¬ 
ing  developed  which  militate  against 
the  particular  success  desired.  But  the 
science  of  genetics  is  being  brought  in¬ 
to  service,  and  by  cross-breeding  on 
scientific  lines  it  is  hoped  that  eventually 
we  shall  attain  the  highest  economic 
standards.  Many  research  sheep-rear¬ 
ing  stations  are  in  being  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  but  owing  to  the  shortsightedness 
of  the  farmer,  progress  is  very  slow. 

The  natural  order  of  sheep  in  zool¬ 
ogy  is  the  Ruminantra,  and  they  are 
placed  in  the  fifth  family,  which  is 
named  as  the  Bovide,  from  the  Latin 
bovis,  an  ox.  This  includes  all  the 
species  of  animals  which  we  designate 
cattle,  as  well  as  antelopes,  sheep  and 
goats.  Goats  —  Capridia  and  sheep 
form  the  second  group  of  this  family. 
Both  are  furnished  with  horns,  which 
are  compressed,  rugose,  and  turned 
more  or  less  backwards.  Except  in 
some  of  the  domesticated  varieties, 
both  sexes  are  furnished  with  horns ; 
but  those  of  the  female  are  smaller  than 
those  of  the  male,  whilst  the  male  goat 
always  has  a  beard  beneath  his  chin. 

When  wild,  all  these  animals  associate 
in  flocks,  and  inhabit  the  mountainous 
districts  of  every  part  of  the  globe.  The 
goats,  being  more  hardy  than  sheep, 
prefer  the  higher  ground,  while  the 
latter  choose  to  remain  in  the  rich  pas¬ 
tures  in  the  bottom  of  valleys  or  plains. 

Wool  is  the  term  usually  given  to 
the  hair  of  sheep,  but  commercially  it 
embraces  the  hair  of  the  camel  and  the 
different  kind  of  goats,  such  as  Mohair, 
Cashmere,  Llama  and  Vicuna.  There 


are  generally  two  kinds  of  hair  from 
these  animals,  wool  hair  and  beard  hair; 
but  the  latter  is  considered  unsuitable 
for  commercial  purposes,  on  account  of 
its  length  and  stiffness.  There  are 
grounds  for  thinking  that  the  original 
sheep  was  double-coated :  it  had  an  ov¬ 
ercoat  of  long,  strong  hair  and  an  un¬ 
dercoat  of  fine  wool.  In  the  course  of 
time,  by  scientific  breeding  and  care, 
the  long,  strong  hair  was  eliminated  and 
the  finer  wool  developed,  and  vice  versa. 

The  wool  fibre  is  eminently  suitable 
for  the  industry,  because  of  the  found¬ 
ness,  smoothness,  and  uniform  diamet¬ 
er,  although  variation  occurs  from 
1-2,500  inch  to  1-500  inch.  Generally, 
length  of  fibre  is  proportionate  to  thick¬ 
ness,  the  finest  fibres  being  usually  the 
longest.  The  commercial  lengths  vary 
from  2  1-2  inches,  in  the  case  of  British 
short  wools,  to  15  inches  for  British 
mountain  wool.  The  finest  and  the 
best  fibres  come  from  the  parts  where 
the  flesh  is  finest.  The  most  delicate 
and  the  finest-grained  flesh  is  from  the 
fore  part  and  shoulder  rather  than  from 
the  hinds  parts  and  legs. 

Jr der  the  microscope  we  find  the 
centre  of  the  fibre  to  have  a  narrow 
chanrel  or  canal,  which  contains  the 
pigmentation  that  gives  colour.  It 
seems  probable  that  the  original  sheep 
were  either  black  or  brown  The  change 
t )  white  is  stated  to  be  due  to  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  paying  for  shepherding  with 
the  white  lambs  dropped. 

The  substance  around  the  lumen, 
called  the  cortical  layer,  determines  the 
strength  and  elasticity  of  the  wool.  It 
is  very  wavy,  and  it  is  supposed  that 
the  development  of  this  layer  causes 
waviness  in  the  fibre.  As  many  as  24 
to  30  waves  per  inch  are  found  in  the 
finest  wools,  decreasing  from  two  to 
four  in  the  coarsest. 

The  characteristic  appearance  of  the 
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fibres  is  due  to  the  scales  which  form 
the  outer  surface.  They  appear  like  a 
series  of  buckets  placed  within  each 
other,  or  tiles  on  a  roof.  It  has  been 
found  that  there  are  as  many  as  from 
1,100  to  2,200  scales  per  inch  in  the 
coarsest  to  the  finest  wools — one  author¬ 
ity  gives  up  to  2.700  scales  per  inch  in 
the  case  of  a  fine  Saxony  wool. 

The  fibres  whose  scales  project  ap¬ 
pear  very  dull,  whilst  those  with  the 
even  and  compact  scales  are  very  lust¬ 
rous,  and,  of  course,  are  used  in  the 
finest  manufactures.  The  scales  form 
a  protection  to  the  interior  of  the  fibre, 
and  also  a  resistance  to  crushing  forces 
in  the  manufacture  and  wear  of  the 
threads.  They  also  tend  to  make  the 
fibres  stiff,  and  are  thus  of  primary 
importance  for  felting. 

One  cannot  say  that  the  scales  are  a 
disadvantage  from  the  manufacturer’s 
point  of  view,  because  they  act  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  twist ;  and,  as  is  well  known, 
fibres  must  have  length  or  natural  twist 
to  enable  us  to  spin  with  them.  These 
two  properties  combined  enable  us  to 
make  fabrics  which  are  looser  and  soft¬ 
er  than  cotton  fabrics  are,  therefore 
ideal  for  knitted  clothes.  The  flexibility 
of  wool  is  a  great  assistance  in  this  re¬ 
spect.  It  is  essential  that  a  garment 
should  yield  to  the  movements  of  the 
body,  and  also  absorb  the  moisture  to 
preserve  good  health.  The  elasticity 
and  hygroscopicity  of  wool,  therefore, 
render  it  of  great  service  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  under-garments. 

Mohair  is  the  long,  lustrous  hair  of 
the  Angogra  goat,  which  is  indigenous 
in  Angora,  Turkey.  The  greatest  pre¬ 
cautions  have  always  been  taken  by  the 
rulers  of  this  province  to  ensure  that 
the  goats  are  not  taken  away  under  any 
pretext.  However,  in  this  part  of  the 
world,  backsheesh  will  enable  one  to  do 
almost  anything,  so  we  cannot  be  sur¬ 


prised  to  learn  that  some  of  these  goats 
eventually  left  the  locality.  They  are 
now  to  be  found  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  Cape  Colony  and  Australia. 

The  length  of  its  staple  or  fibre  is 
about  seven  to  eight  inches,  and  it  is 
relatively  coarse  and  stiff.  The  scales 
are  very  close  together,  and  therefore 
the  wool  possesses  a  very  fine  lustre. 
Because  of  the  difficulty  in  spinning, 
it  is  usually  made  into  linings  and  dress 
goods  which  are  not  of  a  pile  character. 
Dressmakers  do  not  like  working  on 
mohair  fabrics,  because  of  supposed 
difficulties  in  making-up  garments  from 
these  piece  goods.  Although  it  has  been 
used  in  England  for  two  or  three  hund¬ 
red  years,  Turkish  mohair  is  still  the 
best,  and  it  is  used  for  manufacting 
furniture  plushes,  dress  plushes,  rugs, 
and  upholstery  for  automobiles.  The 
natural  colour  is  white.  A  peculiar  co¬ 
incidence  is  that  the  Angora  rabbit  also 
furnishes  us  with  a  valuable  fibre,  which 
is  of  a  white  or  silver  grey  colour,  and 
is  largely  used  for  knitted  sports  coats 
and  baby  clothes. 

Cashmere  is  the  hair  of  the  Cashmere 
or  Tibetan  goat,  which  is  a  native  of 
Tibet,  China,  and  North  of  India.  The 
people  of  our  country  were  remarkably 
impressed  when  they  first  had  the  fam¬ 
ous  Cashmere  shawls,  which  were  ex¬ 
ceedingly  soft  and  fine,  brought  to  their 
notice.  The  raw  material  is  very  beau¬ 
tiful,  whilst  the  scales  are  very  promin¬ 
ent.  The  wool  length  is  11-4  to  3  1-2 
inches,  a  fact  which  makes  it  very  suit¬ 
able  for  manufacturing  shawls.  The  real 
supplies  of  Cashmere  wool  are  cornered 
to-day,  and  the  substitution  of  the  hair 
of  the  Himalayan  and  Mongolian  goat 
is  rampant,  whilst  in  some  cases  soft 
and  fine  Botany  wool  is  sold  as  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  the  Cashmere  goat.  The  pro¬ 
duct  of  the  real  goat  is  only  three  or 
four  ounces  per  year.  It  is  interesting 
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fo  know  that  the  goat  is  a  burden-bearer 
even  to-day  in  its  native  country.  The 
real  cashmere  hair  is  used  for  the  most 
exclusive  overcoatings,  ladies’  dress 
goods,  and  the  softest  types  of  hosiery 
and  shawls. 

The  Alpaca  goat  is  a  native  of  Peru. 
The  commercial  potentialities  of  this 
hair,  as  visualized  by  Sir  Titus  Salt  and 
the  remarkable  development  of  Saltaire, 
Yorkshire,  is  one  of  the  romances  of 
commerce.  The  Peruvians  were  using 
this  hair  for  centuries;  but  the  great 
trade  with  it  to-day  must  be  credited  to 
Sir  Titus  Salt.  The  hair  is  smooth  and 
fine,  and  seems  to  occupy  a  position 
somewhat  between  wool  and  hair.  Its 
length  is  from  four  to  eight  inches,  with 
a  colour  of  white,  black  and  brown; 
and  it  is  used  largely  for  linings  and 
dress  materials.  There  are  only  faint 
scale  markings.  Dyeing  is  not  very 
r.  ccertful  with  the  fibre,  only  black  be- 
:.ng  taken  with  much  ^errainty. 

Llama  hair  from  the  South  American 
goat  is  similar  in  character  to  alpaca,  and 
is  often  sold  as  such. 

Vicuna  is  the  hair  of  the  wild  goat 
of  Peru.  It  is  scarcer  than  alpaca,  and 
will  bring  considerably  higher  prices — 
even  up  to  £6  per  yard  of  54-inch  wide. 
The  colour  is  of  a  reddish  brown  tint 
The  fibres  are  variable  in  kng.h,  and 
they  are  very  soft  and  similar  to  the 
Cashmere  goat  hair  It  is  used  to  make 
the  higher-vahied  shawls 

Astrachan  is  really  a  lamb’s  fur  of  a 
curly  character,  and  comes  from  Ast¬ 
rachan,  Russia. 

Camel  hair  comes  principally  from 
China  and  Russia,  and  is  the  product  of 
the  two-humped  Bactrian  camel,  al¬ 
though  the  Syrian  camel  furnishes  some. 
The  camel  sheds  its  old  coat  in  the 
spring,  coming  off  in  large  patches  as 
the  new  hair  forms  below.  The  hair 
is  collected  and  stored  up  at  certain  re¬ 


ceiving-stations,  whence  travelling  buy¬ 
ers  take  up  the  stuff  and  forward  it 
on  camels’  back  to  the  coast,  whence 
it  is  exported.  The  fibres  are  usually 
very  soft  and  strong,  and  have  a  fair 
amount  of  scales.  The  hair  is  about 
2  1-2  inches  in  length,  and  possesses 
warmth  without  weight,  so  is  cool  in 
summer,  and  wears  well.  For  this 
reason,  plus  the  difficulty  in  bleaching, 
it  is  made  up  in  its  natural  colour  of 
brown  and  yellow  into  underclothes, 
and  sometimes  tweeds  and  carpets. 
Jaeger  wool  has  this  as  its  principal  con¬ 
stituent.  The  coarsest  fibres  are  used 
for  belting.  The  so-called  camel-hair 
brushes  contain  none  of  this  fibre,  but 
are  usually  made  of  hairs  from  the  tail 
of  the  familiar  little  tenant  of  our  own 
woods,  the  squirrel. 

Human  hair  is  sometimes  brought 
from  China  to  make  belting  yarns ;  and 
it  is  also  mixed  with  the  coarsest  wool, 
and  used  by  tailors  to  interline  coats 
instead  of  the  stiff er  fabrics  made  from 
horse  hair.  Human  hair  is  also  collect¬ 
ed  in  certain  parts  of  Europe,  annual 
fairs  being  held,  whilst  women  have 
their  heads  shorn  of  their  locks,  which 
they  sell  to  the  buyers. 

There  are  many  methods  of  distin¬ 
guishing  wool  fibres  from  others;  and 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  so 
much  mis-statement  of  materials,  it 
will  be  well  to  enumerate  a  few  of  the 
tests.  Probably  few  men,  and  fewer 
women,  will  have  the  courage  to  do  as 
the  writer  has  done  when  buying  car¬ 
pets,  but  a  lighted  match  applied  to  a 
thread  will  give  definite  proof  if  it  is 
all  wool  or  a  union.  The  slow  shrivell¬ 
ing  of  the  wool  fibre  and  the  large 
quantity  of  peculiar  ash  left  when  com¬ 
pletely  burnt,  with  the  burnt-horn  smell, 
denotes  the  presence  of  wool.  The 
-  smoke,  in  addition,  will  turn  blue 
litmus  paper  turmeric  brown.  A  quick 
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burning,  with  the  characteristic  smell, 
is  a  sign  of  cotton  in  the  thread. 

For  buyers,  it  is  well  to  make  sure 
by  chemical  reactions  of  either  the 
presence  of  adulterants  or  the  propor¬ 
tions  of  each.  Fabrics  composed  of  cot¬ 
ton  and  woollen  mixtures  may  be  im¬ 
mersed  in  ammoniacal  copper  oxide, 
which  will  dissolve  out  the  cotton ;  and 
if  ramie  is  present,  which  is  more  than 
likely  to-day,  it  will  be  stained  blue. 
Hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  acids  will 
destroy  cotton  and  leave  wool  intact, 
whilst,  as  one  would  naturally  expect, 
the  reverse  action  takes  place  with  al¬ 
kalis.  Caustic  soda  is  largely  used  to 
dissolve  woollen  or  silk  fibres,  and  it 
also  turns  vegetable  fibres  yellow  or 
brown.  A  fact  of  interest  to  most  of 
our  women  readers  is  that  boiling  water 
tends  to  disintegrate  wool,  while  it 
strengthens  cotton.  The  dyeing  reac¬ 
tions  also  help  to  distinguish  wool  from 
other  animal  fibres.  When  wool  is  im¬ 
mersed  in  plumbite  of  soda,  which  is 
prepared  by  treating  a  solution  of  sugar 
of  lead  with  caustic  soda,  it  turns  black: 
all  the  others  turn  white,  with  one  ex¬ 
ception.  When  a  fibre  mixture  of  cot¬ 
ton  and  wool,  dyed,  is  in  a  bath  con¬ 
taining  diamine  sky  blue,  with  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  a  small  quantity  of  soda,  it 
will  be  noticed  that  the  animal  fibres 
are  hardly  coloured,  while  the  vegetaVe 
fibres  are  dyed  a  deep  blue 

Felting  is  a  material  which  is  familiar 
to  everyone,  yet  how  often  do  people 
get  wrong  ideas  about  it.  Felt  is  used 
in  many  ways,  but  the  commonest  form 
is  for  clothing  or  headgear.  The  manu¬ 
facturers  require  productions  to  resist 
weather  condititons,  exposure  to  light 
without  premature  fading  of  colour, 
firmness  of  texture,  and  a  certain  de¬ 
gree  of  elasticity,  lustre,  and  finish. 
These  features  are  excellently  filled  by 
the  pure  wool  fibre.  Cotton,  hemp, 


jute,  flax,  ramie,  and  all  other  vegetable 
fibres  lack  the  power  of  felt,  except 
under  certain  well-defined  conditions. 
As  pure  wools  of  good  quality  have 
plenty  of  well-developed  outer  scales, 
they  make  attractive  raw  materials  for 
this  purpose,  more  so  even  than  the 
hairs  from  the  camel,  mohair  goat,  and 
silk,  etc.  The  cheaper  grades  of 
hats  are  made  from  reproduced  fibres 
and  perhaps  cotton:  but  one  cannot  ex¬ 
pect  the  same  quality  and  fine  finish  of 
the  high-grade  hats.  Felt  is  also  large¬ 
ly  used  in  the  manufacture  of  horse 
rugs,  billiard  cloths,  and  overcoats. 

There  are  two  main  branches  of  the 
wool  trade  proper,  and  owing  to  popu¬ 
lar  misconception,  it  will  be  of  value  to 
point  out  the  differences  between  them. 
Wool  from  the  same  fleece,  or  even 
parts  of  the  same  fleece,  may  be  manu¬ 
factured  into  either  worsted  or  woollen 
yarns.  Strictly  speaking,  it  is  solely  the 
routine  of  mechanical  action  through 
which  the  wool  passes  from  the  natural 
condition  to  the  spun  thread  which 
makes  the  difference  in  quality,  lustre, 
and  structure  of  the  two  types  of  all- 
wool  yarns.  The  French  definition 
‘‘laine  cardee”  and  ‘daine  peigne,”  and 
the  German  ‘‘wollengarn”  and  ‘‘kamm- 
garn,”  denote  the  distinction.  They  im¬ 
ply  that  a  woollen  yarn  has  been  card¬ 
ed,  and  that  a  worsted  yarn  is  made  of 
combed  wool.  The  definition  of  wooll¬ 
en  is  essentially  the  right  one,  but  comb¬ 
ing  is  not  a  necessary  operation  in  the 
manufacture  of  certain  classes  of  wor¬ 
sted  yarn. 

The  difference  in  the  fibres  relate 
generally  to  fineness  of  fibre,  felting, 
strength  and  elasticity,  length  of  staple, 
softness  of  handle,  and  purity  of  colour. 

One  wonders  at  times  what  becomes 
of  all  the  old  clothes  which  one  dis¬ 
cards.  Most  of  these  old  rags  are  col- 
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lected,  broken  up,  and  again  manufact¬ 
ured  into  inferior  clothes;  and  if  the 
parents’  clothes  are  not  cut  down  for 
the  children,  it  is  possible  that  some 


children  may  be  wearing  their  parents’ 
clothes  in  another  form ;  and,  incident¬ 
ally,  helping  along  an  industry  which 
otherwise  could  not  exist. 


If  your  plans  go  wrong, 

As  they  sometimes  will. 
And  the  hours  seem  long 
As  you  climb  the  hill; 
Remember,  my  friend, 

Tis  a  part  you  play. 
You’ll  find  in  the  end 
A  brighter  day. 

It ’s  life. 


You  may  win  great  fame 
And  wealth  today; 

Or  taste  of  shame 

And  deep  dismay. 

You  my  lose  or  gain, 

May  rise  or  fall, 

Both  joy  and  pain 
Must  come  to  all. 

It’s  life. 

Edgar  A.  Guest. 


A  Seasonable  Scene 
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Monkey  Business 

By  A.  D.  Hember,  ’25 


MONKEYS!  Think  of  them! 

Aren’t  we  supposed  to  be  des¬ 
cended  from  them?  Do  you 
believe  so?  Supposing  we  are  des¬ 
cended  from  them.  Then  we  are  an¬ 
imals  just  like  they  are.  Hardly 
creditable  is  it? 

Our  last  visit  to  the  monkey  house  at 
the  Zoo  comes  back  to  mind.  We  went 
to  be  amused  or  out  of  sheer  curiosity. 
Never  did  it  enter  our  heads  as  we 
viewed  the  ugly,  climbing,  screeching 
creatures  that  they  were  our  first  dis¬ 
tant  relations. 

Ugh!  We  shudder  to  think  of  the 
possibility  of  such  a  disagreeable  re¬ 
lation.  Yet  come  to  think  of  it,  they 
had  feet  and  hands  something  like  ours. 
Yes,  and  even  their  ugly  visages  hinted 
at  a  resemble  to  our  refined  counten¬ 
ances.  They  can  walk  upright  too! 
And  that’s  that! 

This  monkey  business  seems  to  be  the 
foundation  upon  which  the  Evolution 
of  Man  is  based.  We  confess  to  hav¬ 
ing  broad  minds  and  a  fair  education. 
Yet  the  idea  of  being  related,  in  some 
vague  way  even,  to  our  peanut  eating 
animal  friends  of  the  Zoo,  brings  over 
us  a  ^distinct  feeling  of  revulsion. 

In  the  19th  century  a  certain  Dr. 
Wilberforce,  then  Bishop  of  Oxford, 
ended  a  discussion  on  Darwin’s  Origin 
of  the  Species,  by  demanding  of  the 
scientist  Thomas  Henry  Huxley  (who 
was  Darwin’s  champion)  if  it  “was 
through  his  grandfather  or  his  grand¬ 
mother  that  he  claimed  his  descent  from 
a  monkey?” 

To  this  Huxley  replied,  “I  asserted 
— and  I  repeat — that  a  man  has  no  rea¬ 
son  to  be  ashamed  of  having  an  ape 
for  his  grandfather.  If  there  was  'an 


ancestor  whom  I  should  feel  ashamed 
of  recalling,  it  would  rather  be  a  man 
— a  man  of  restless  and  versatile  intel¬ 
lect — who  not  content  wTith  success  in 
his  own  sphere  of  activity,  plunges  into 
scientific  questions  with  which  he  has 
no  real  acquaintance,  only  to  obscure 
them  by  aimless  rhetoric  and  distract 
the  attention  of  his  hearers  by  eloquent 
digressions  and  skilled  appeals  to  reli¬ 
gious  prejudice !  ’  ’ 

Charles  Darwin  was  responsible  for 
a  great  deal  of  controversy  when  he 
wrote  his  famous  book  the  “Origin  of 
the  Species”,  as  the  last  paragraph 
would  show.  Perhaps  the  people  had 
monkey  houses  to  satiate  their  curios¬ 
ity  in  those  days  of  scientific  controver¬ 
sy.  Perhaps  they  even  had  peanuts  to 
feed  the  monkeys.  (Peanuts  are  call¬ 
ed  monkey  nuts  in  some  parts  of  Eng¬ 
land.) 

Then  in  the  19th  Century  the  Evolu¬ 
tion  of  Man  was  first  connected  in  some 
way  with  the  monkey  idea.  Since  then 
we  have  from  time  to  time  heard  of 
palaeontological  discoveries  of  parts  of 
prehistoric  man.  The  Java,  the 
Neanderthal  and  the  Cro-Magnon 
skulls  are  instances  of  such  discoveries. 

Again  enters  the  monkey  idea  be¬ 
cause  to  those  of  us  who  have  seen 
pictures  of  the  skulls,  it  is  obvious  that 
between  these  prehistoric  heads  and 
monkeys  there  is  a  resemblance  closer 
than  between  us  and  our  climbing  re¬ 
latives.  We,  as  humans,  lack  the 
“Simian  appendage”,  otherwise  called 
a  tail.  In  these  days  of  hustle  and 
bustle  it  might  serve  a  purpose. 

Day  by  day  we  are  finding  out  things 
which  cast  more  light  on  the  monkey 
theory  of  Evolution  of  Man.  What 
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will  the  morrow  bring  us?  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact  it's  rather  fascinating  to  be 
held  in  suspense  over  a  matter  which 
concerns  our  probable  origin.  Nearly 
as  thrilling  as  the  cross  word  puzzle, 
except  that  in  the  Evolution  of  Man 
Puzzle  we  are  dealing  with  some  Mast¬ 
er  Puzzle  Maker. 

The  Evolution  of  Man  may  be  an 
excellent  field  for  the  pessimists  to  get 
in  their  heavy  work.  And  some 
scientists  are  rather  pessimistic  in  their 
views  of  life  and  would  have  us  absorb 
their  teachings.  They  seem  to  be 
bumping  their  heads  against  a  wall 
because  the  Master  Puzzler  always  is 
ready  with  a  new  kink. 


Do  you  ever  feel  the  influence  of  the 
Great  Force  behind  everything  which 
pales  theories  of  Evolution?  It’s  the 

Something  which  scientists  cannot  even 
define,  though  Erasmus  Darwin  felt  it 
when  he  said,  “but  where  these  forces 
and  their  substratum,  Matter,  come 
from,  we  know  not,  and  here  we  have 
room  for  faith.” 

Hence  when  we  go  to  the  Zoo  again, 
the  monkey  house  will  be  more  interest¬ 
ing  than  ever  but  lacking  the  shock  to 
our  finer  instincts — instincts  which 
have  put  us  .above  the  level  of  animals 
and  lead  us  to  believe  that  we  are 
creatures  of  special  design. 


SCHOOL  DAYS 

Oft  up  the  stream  of  time  I  turn  my  sail, 

And  in  those  distant  rainbow  lands 
I  seek  again  the  friends  of  childhood  days, 

So  that  in  my  memory  there  doth  never  fail 
The  picture  of  the  grip  and  clasp  of  hands 
Which  illuminate  life ’s  vista  with  a  golden  haze. 

I  think  of  the  laughter  of  the  old  school  yard, 

My  heart  rejoices  in  it’s  glee  and  shout, 

I  remember  again  the  care  free  faces 
Of  young  lives  innocent  and  unscarred, 

Yet  unaware  of  the  problems  of  the  life  without, 

Still  untainted  while  living  in  childhood’s  graces. 

/ 

I  often  live  'again  in  the  runaway  chase, 

With  hounds  across  the  hills  of  home. 

I  revel  with  chums  climbing  through  the  trees, 

To  'hide  from  these  (pursuing  in  the  race 
My  heart  still  thrills  to  feel  some  of  the  fun, 

That  gladdened  the  hours  of  by-gone  days. 

Little  did  I  reckon  that  in  the  race 

Of  life  there  would  be  fulfilled  in  turn 

The  victories  and  defeats  experienced  when  a  boy; 

As  though  childhood,  but  mirrored  the  face 
Of  the  future’s  fore  from  the  Golden  Urn, 

Of  triumphs,  sorrows,  problems,  but  lots  of  joy. 

— Queens  University  Journal. 
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Propagating  Flowering  Shrubs 

By  H,  Stensson,  Sheridan,  Ont. 


THE  demand  for  hardy  ornamental 
shrubs  in  Canada,  or  at  least  in 
Ontario,  is  increasing  rapidly 
every  year.  There  is  scarcely  a  house 
built  in  town  or  country  nowadays — 
that  is,  a  house  with  any  ground  attach¬ 
ed  to  it — where  some  planting  of  hardy 
ornamental  shrubs  or  flowers  is  not 
done.  New  public  parks  and  gardens 
are  being  constructed  every  year,  and 
existing  ones  are  being  improved.  Even 
public  institutions,  such  as  railway 
companies,  are  beginning  to  see  the 
advantage  of  beautifying  their  stations 
and  holdings  with  flowering  shrubs  and 
perennials  of  a  permanent  character. 

The  growing  of  these  shrubs  on  a 
commercial  scale  is  therefore  a  study 
that  may  well  be  taken  up  with  advant¬ 
age  by  any  person  to-day  who  is  taking 
an  interest  in  this  particular  line  of 
business. 

The  propagating  of  ornamental 
shrubs  covers  a  wide  field.  There  are 
a  number  of  methods  used,  which  vary 
according  to  the  climate,  where  the 
shrubs  are  raised,  and  also  to  a  great 
extent  depend  on  the  plant  and  material 
at  the  disposal  of  the  propagator.  I 
propose  to  deal  with  this  subject  in  a 
way  that  I  think  would  be  useful  to  any 
person  commencing  in  this  business  in 
a  small  way.  There  would  be  in  some 
cases  additional  methods  that  might  be 
used  where  a  large  nursery  had  already 
been  established  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  where  for  instance  one  had  glass 
houses  at  one's  disposal  for  propagat¬ 
ing. 

Methods  of  Propagating 

For  commercial  purposes  the  number 
of  methods  of  propagating  may  be  con¬ 
fined  to  five  or  six  as  follows : — 


1.  Harwood  cuttings. 

2.  Softwood  cuttings. 

3.  Layering. 

4.  Budding  and  grafting. 

5.  Seeds. 

6.  Division. 

Hardwood  Cuttings 

I  place  these  first,  because  I  think 
this  method,  for  several  reasons,  is  the 
most  important  :  1.  About  75  per  cent, 
of  our  ornamental  shrubs  can  be  pro¬ 
pagated  in  this  way.  2.  It  is  the  most 
economical,  where  one  has  the  choice  of 
several  methods  for  the  same  variety 
of  plants.  3.  Hardwood  cuttings  can 
be  prepared  in  winter  when  there  is 
little  to  do  in  the  nursery,  whereas  most 
other  propagating  has  to  be  done  during 
the  growing  season  when  there  is 
always  a  rush  with  other  business. 

A  hardwood  cutting  is  a  stick  of  dor¬ 
mant,  in  most  cases,  one-year-old  wood, 
cut  to  a  length  of  about  nine  inches. 
They  are  cut  and  prepared  from  the 
beginning  of  December  to  the  end  of 
March.  They  should  be  cut  on  mild 
days  as  far  as  possible,  and  tied  in  bun¬ 
dles  and  stored  in  the  cutting  shed. 
Then  in  rough  weather  they  are  prepar¬ 
ed  and  stored  away. 

A  cellar  dug  out  on  the  side  of  a 
hill  makes  a  fine  storage  place  for  cut¬ 
tings,  as  it  is  easy  to  keep  an  even 
temperature  without  having  to  employ 
artificial  heat,  which  should  not  be  used 
for  hardwood  cuttings.  A  tempera¬ 
ture  from  32°  to  40°  Fahrenheit  during 
winter  is  most  suitable,  and  a  natural 
gravel  or  clay  floor  is  better  than 
cement.  The  sand  for  storing  the  cut¬ 
tings  should  be  brought  in  in  the  fall 
before  freezing  up.  Any  good  bank 
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sand  will  do  for  this  purpose,  through  a 
sharp,  gritty  sand  is  preferable,  when 
this  ean  be  obtained. 

The  cuttings  are  prepared  with  a 
sharp  pruning  knife.  The  root  end 
should  be  cut  just  underneath  a  bud, 
and  if  the  buds  are  very  prominent, 
two  or  three  of  the  bottom  ones  are 
rubbed  off  with  the  finger.  The  cut¬ 
tings  can  be  stored  away  straight 
on  the  floor  of  cutting  shed,  but 
we  find  it  more  convenient  to 
heel  them  in  sand  in  flats.  They 
are  laid  horizontal  with  sand  between 
each  layer.  Putting  them  in  boxes 
makes  it  easier  for  getting  them  out  in 
the  field  in  spring.  Each  box  should 
be  labelled,  and  the  boxes  can  be  put 
in  two  or  three  layers  to  save  space, 
and  sand  covered  over  and  all  around 
the  boxes. 

The  only  attention  necessary  during 
winter  is  to  see  that  the  sand  does  not 
get  dry.  If  this  happens,  a  covering 
of  snow  can  be  put  on  them.  This  will 
melt  gradually  and  wTill  not  injure  the 
■cuttings  in  any  way.  This  may  have 
to  be  repeated  several  times  during 
winter,  depending  to  some  extent  on  the 
weather  and  also  on  the  position  of  the 
cutting  shed. 

Toward  spring,  in  the  latter  part  of 
March  and  early  April,  careful  atten¬ 
tion  must  be  given  to  ventilation  to 
prevent  buds  from  breaking  out  before 
they  are  taken  out  and  planted.  Poor 
results  from  hardwood  cuttings  are 
often  caused  by  insufficient  air  being 
given  during  this  period,  and  the  cut- 

i 

tings  being  allowed  to  break  too  much 
before  planting. 

Planting  the  Cuttings 

Planting  should  be  done  as  soon  as 
the  ground  is  fit  to  get  on  in  spring. 
A  rich,  sandy  soil,  well  drained,  is  the 
best  for  cuttings.  They  are  generally 


planted  in  rows  18  inches  apart  and 
two  or  three  inches  between  the  cut¬ 
tings  ;  this  will  give  you  from  150,000 
to  175,000  per  acre.  The  method  of 
planting  we  use  is  to  stretch  a '  line 
wire  being  best.  A  trench  is  then  cut 
out  with  a  spade  and  the  cuttings  are 
put  down  about  six  inches  deep.  Each 
row  should  be  trodden  firmly  before 
going  on  the  next. 

They  should  be  attended  during  sum¬ 
mer  with  weeding  and  cultivating.  A 
hand  scuffler  can  be  used  between  the 
rows,  but  care  should  be  taken  during 
the  earlier  part  of  the  season  not  to 
loosen  the  cuttings  when  working 
around  them.  We  have  this  seaso  i 
used  a  small  moVr  cutivator  with  good 
results,  but  until  the  cuttings  a.*e  I  tirlv 
well  i«,oted  it  H  not  advisabA  to  use 
this  machine. 

The  cuttings  will  grow  from  one  to 
three  feet  the  first  season,  according  to 
variety.  They  are  left  here  until  the 
following  spring,  when  they  are  dug 
up,  pruned  root  and  top,  and  planted 
in  the  field.  Where  storage  cellars  are 
in  use  the  cuttings  could  be  taken  up  in 
the  fall,  graded  and  stored  away  until 
spring. 

Some  of  the  varieties  that  we  grow 
from  hardwood  cuttings  are  practically 
all  summer-flowering  spiraeas,  such  as 
S.  Billardi,  S.  Douglassi,  S.  eximea.  S. 
paniculata ;  also  Spiraea  Vanhouttei 
and  Spiraea  callosa  Froebeli;  Forsythia, 
Lonicera  tart,  Lonicera  Morrowi;  Lig- 
ustrum,  Tamarix,  Ribes,  Symphoricar- 
pos  Sambucus,  Hyphophae,  Philadelp- 
hus,  Syringa  Rothamagensis,  Syringa 
persica,  and  Deutzia. 

Softwood  Cuttings 

Softwood  cuttings  require  far  more 
care  and  attention  than  harwood  cut¬ 
tings.  Softwood  cuttings  are  young 
shoots  taken  from  the  plant  during  the 
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growing  season.  They  are  generally 
propagated  in  frames  or  in  propagating 
houses.  Frames  should  be  well  drain¬ 
ed.  The  soil  should  be  sandy  loam. 
A  little  charcoal  is  beneficial,  and  a  lay¬ 
er  of  two  inches  of  fine,  sharp  sand 
should  then  be  put  on  top  and  patted 
down  very  firm.  The  cuttings  should 
be  prepared  in  a  cool  place  so  as  not 
to  allow  them  to  flag  before  getting 
them  in  the  frame.  Softwood  cuttings 
are  generally  two  to  three  inches  long 
The  bottom  leaves  are  trimmed  off,  and 
for  some  varieties  with  large  leaves  the 
next  pair  of  leaves  or  so  are  half  cut  off. 

They  are  planted  in  the  frames  one 
to  two  inches  apart,  well  watered  and 
shaded.  The  frames  should  be  kept 
closed  until  they  begin  to  root.  To 
facilitate  rooting  the  temperature  of 
soil  should  be  warmer  than  the  temper¬ 
ature  of  the  air  in  the  frames.  There¬ 
fore,  to  keep  the  air  as  cool  as  possible, 
a  shading  of  lath  frame  is  generally 
built  around  and  over  the  top  of  the 
frames ;  this  should  be  of  sufficient 
height  for  a  man  to  walk  underneath 
and  attend  to  the  cuttings..  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  this,  canvas  shading  is  necessary 
on  the  frames  in  very  hot  weather. 

Syringing  and  watering  would  vary 
each  day  according  to  the  temperature 
outside.  No  set  rules  can  be  laid 
down,  as  this  knowledge  has  to  be  gain¬ 
ed  by  practical  experience.  When  the 
cuttings  begin  to  root,  they  should  be 
given  air  and  more  light,  taking  off 
the  lights  altogether  when  they  are  well 
established.  The  softwood  cuttings 
are  generally  left  in  the  frames  till  the 
following  spring,  when  they  are  planted 
out  in  beds,  as  they  are,  as  a  rule,  too 
small  to  be  fielded  out  the  second  season' 
They  are  left  on  the  beds  for  one  year, 
and  then  fielded  out  the  third  year. 
This  is  another  reason  why  hardwood 
cuttings  are  preferable,  as  they  can  be 


planted  straight  from  cutting  bed  to 
field. 

Some  of  the  varieties  propagated 
from  softwood  cuttings  are:  Weigelia, 
Dwarf  Philadelphus  as  P.  microphyllus, 
P.  Lemoinei  varieties,  dwarf-growing 
Deutzia,  Spiraea  Thunbergii,  Spiraea 
arguta,  S.  callosa  rosea,  S.  callosa  alba, 
S.  Bumalda,  and  S.  prunifolia. 

Layering 

Layering  is  a  simple  way  of  propa¬ 
gating  and  requires  little  attention  as 
the  young  plants  are  nursed  by  the 
mother  plants  until  rooted.  For  the 
purpose  of  layering  a  row  of  old  plants 
must  be  kept.  The  branches  are  peg¬ 
ged  down  with  wire  hooks  or  pegs  and 
covered  with  soil.  In  our  climate  prac¬ 
tically  all  “layers”  root  the  first  season. 
They  are  then  cut  away  the  following 
spring  and  planted  in  the  field  similar 
to  the  hardwood  cuttings.  Varieties 
propagated  from  layers  are  generally 
varieties  that  do  not  do  well  from  hard¬ 
wood,  such  as  Cornus  vars.,  Viburnum 
opulus  sterilis,  Viburnum  plicarum, 
Cydonias,  and  ornametital  foliage 
shrubs,  such  as  purpleleaved  hazel, 
Corylus  a.  stropurpurea,  golden-leaved 
spiraea,  and  Spiraea  opulifolia  aurea. 

Budding  and  Grafting 

Although  used  extensively  in  nurser¬ 
ies  for  fruit  trees,  comparatively  few 
shrubs  are  propagated  this  way,  as  it 
is  an  expensive  method  and  therefore 
only  used  for  varieties  that  cannot  be 
propagated  in  any  other  way. 

Budding  is  to  be  preferred  to  graft¬ 
ing  as  a  simpler  and  quicker  method. 
For  this  purpose  the  Stocks  are  planted 
in  the  field  in  spring  and  kept  well  cul¬ 
tivated  until  time  of  budding,  which  is 
generally  from  the  end  of  July  to  the 
middle  of  August.  The  budding  itself 
is  a  process  which  must  'be  learned  by 
practical  experience  in  the  field. 
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The  spring  following  the  budding  the 
stocks  are  cut  down  to  about  two  to 
three  inches  above  the  bud.  This 
stump  serves  for  tying  the  bud  to  for 
protection.  Later  in  the  summer  this 
stump  is  cut  off  right  down  to  the  bud. 
Staking  for  protection  is  sometimes  nec¬ 
essary  to  prevent  the  budded  shoots 
from  breaking  off  in  stormy  weather. 
Any  stocks  where  the  buds  have  not 
taken,  are  generally  grafted  the  spring 
following  the  budding  to  prevent  as  far 
as  possible  any  gaps  in  the  rows. 

Some  of  the  ornamental  shrubs  pro¬ 
pagated  in  this  way  are :  ornamental 
plums  and  crabs,  lilacs,  and  the  hybrids 

of  Rosa  rugosa. 

/ 

Seeds 

Propagating  by  seeds  is  used  for  a 
number  of  varieties  of  ornamental 
shrubs.  Soft  shelled  seeds,  such  as  Jap. 
barberry  and  rose  pips,  are  planted  in 
the  fall  direct  to  beds  or  stratified  in 
boxes,  and  are  then  put  out  next  spring. 
The  seed  beds  are  generally  made  about 
4%  feet  wide,  and  shading  must  be  pro¬ 
vided.  The  shades  are  made  of  ordin¬ 
ary  building  laths,  nailed  on  a  one-inch 
by  two-inch  frame,  four  by  six  feet  long. 
Some  seedlings  will  stand  in  the  seed 
bed  the  first  season,  but  others  become 
sufficiently  strong  to  be  pricked  out  on 
beds. 

Some  of  the  varieties  propagated  by 
seeds  are :  Amorpha  vars.,  Amelanchier, 
Hippophae  rhamnoides,  Rosa  rugosa, 
Rosa  setigera,  Rosa  lucida,  Rosa  blanda, 
Rosa  rubrifolia,  Syringa  vulgaris,  Elea- 
gnus  augustifolia,  Spiraea  opulifolia, 
Viburnum  opulus,  Acer  palmatum,  Jap. 
maple,  Rhamnus  Frangula,  Rhamnus 
cathartica,  Berberis  Thunbergi,  Aralia 
spinosa,  Euonymus  europaea. 

Division 

Few  plants  among  the  ornamental 


shrubs  are  propagated  by  division. 
They  are  generally  confined  to  dwarf- 
growing  varieties.  The  plants  are  div- 
led  in  spring  and  planted  direct  in  the 
field. 

Some  of  the  varieties  propagated  in 
this  way  are :  The  kerrias,  dwarf  deut- 
zia,  dwarf  spiraea,  Lonicera  albertii, 
Spiraea  sorbifolia,  Hypericum,  and  any 
varieties  that  tend  to  make  a  lot  of 
growth  direct  from  the  base. 

Fielding  Out 

By  this  we  understand  planting  out 
the  young  stock  to  their  final  quarters 
from  where  they  will  be  dug  and  ship¬ 
ped  away.  The  land  for  this  purpose 
should  be  put  in  good  shape  the  season 
before.  It  should  be  deeply  ploughed, 
sub-soiled  and  well  manured.  Immed¬ 
iately  before  planting,  it  should  be 
disked  and  harrowed.  The  plants  are 
put  in  rows  three  feet  apart  and  one 
foot  between  the  plants.  Allowing 

t 

for  headlands  at  both  ends  for  turning 
with  horse  cultivator,  this  will  plant 
about  12,000  to  the  acre.  The  plant¬ 
ing  is  carried  out  by  two  persons,  one 
carrying  and  putting  in  the  plants,  the 
other  making  the  holes.  Each  plant 
should  be  trodden  firmly,  and  the  men 
should  use  strong,  heavy  boots.  Anoth¬ 
er  method  is  to  open  a  furrow  with  a 
plough,  set  the  plant  in  this  and  fill 
in,  packing  the  soil  firmly  around  each 
one. 

The  attention  after  planting  is  practi¬ 
cally  confined  to  hoeing  and  cultivating. 
A  two-horse  cultivator  can  be  used  the 
first  season  when  plants  are  small,  but 
the  one-horse  cultivator  is  the  best  tool 
for  general  use.  Most  varieties  stand 
in  the  field  for  two  years,  and  are  then 
ready  for  shipping. 

“As  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of 
this  article  the  hints  and  methods  given 
here  are  primarly  meant  for  students, 
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who  have  some  knowledge  of  ornament¬ 
al  shrubs,  but  have  not  had  the  opport¬ 
unity  of  much  practical  experience  in 
nursery  practice. 

The  commercial  growing  of  hardy 


shrubs  and  flowers  in  Canada  is  still  in 
its  infancy  and  something  new  will  be 
learned  every  year  by  the  student  who 
is  taking  up  this  branch  of  gardening 
either  for  profit  or  pleasure.” 


“Heavens!  He  looks  younger 
than  you  do  yourself!” 

Meggendorfer  Blaetter,  Munich 


“I  am  afraid  that  costume  would 
make  me  look  too  young?” 


“Oh,  there’s  no  fear  of  that,  mad¬ 
am!” 

Meggendorfer  Blaetter,  Munich. 


“Will  the  ice  bear?” 

“Wait  till  he  reaches  it.  We  shall 
soon  know  then!” 


Karikaturen,  Oslo 


“I  should  think  so.  It  weighs  ten 
pounds  more  than  I  do!” 


Journal  Amusant,  Paris 
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EDITORIAL 

Teachers  and  Agriculture 


Upon  a  summer  night  and  still, 

Without  a  sound  of  warning, 

A  learned  band  surprised  the  hill, 

And  held  it  in  the  morning. 

We  were  not  waked  by  bugle  notes 
No  cheer  our  dreams  invaded, 

And  yet,  at  dawn  these  prudent  folk 
On  our  campus  paraded. 

Yes,  July  is  here  with  all  the  seasons 
togs  of  many  hues,  and  so  are  the  sum¬ 
mer  teachers.  They  have  taken  posses- , 
sion  of  grounds,  residences,  gymnasium 
and  class  rooms  which  have  been  so 
recently  vacated  by  0.  A.  0.  students. 
And  that  is  not  all,  they  are  com¬ 
manding  the  attention  of  lecturers  and 
professors. 

This  is  the  second  time  since  the 
boys  left  that  the  old  residence  has 


echoed  the  chatter  of  female  voices.  It 
plainly  exemplifies  how  uncertain  mat¬ 
ters  are  for  we  mere  males  since  the 
ladies  got  a  vote. 

But  joking  aside,  we  may  ask  in  all 
seriousness,  why  are  they  here?  Why 
is  there  such  a  course,  and  why  do  so 
many  teachers  attend  each  year?  It 
is  not  likely  that  they  came  merely  to 
enjoy  a  holiday,  and  less  likely  that 
they  came  to  learn  actual  farm  practice. 
Whether  they  are  all  rural  teahers  or 
not  the  very  fact  that  they  sacrifice 
holidays  to  come  here  shows  that  they 
are  interested  in  Agricultural  Educa¬ 
tion  and  Rural  Life.  This  is  the  im¬ 
portant  thing  after  all  and  yet  almost 
entirely  neglected  in  the  schools  until 
the  last  decade  or  so.  If  our  teachers 
get  the  rural  viewpoint,  if  they  realize 
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the  advantages  and  attractiveness  and 
possibilities  of  life  in  the  country,  and 
then  lose  no  opportunity  of  putting  the 
matter  fairly  before  their  pupils,  we 
might  have  fewer  boys  and  girls  leav¬ 
ing  the  farm  with  the  mistaken  idea 
that  the  only  road  of  opportunity  leads 
into  the  city.  Parents  themselves  are 
sometimes  to  blame  for  the  boy’s  o^ 
girl’s  attitude  toward  the  farm,  but 
worst  of  all  our  educational  system  is 
not  blameless. 

We  have  in  the  province  seven  nor¬ 
mal  schools,  all  located  in  cities  with 
a  much  larger  percentage  of  practise 
teaching  done  in  graded  schools  than  in 
ungraded  ones.  In  all  probability 
seven  normal  schools  is  quite  enough 
for  this  province,  but  for  what  reason 
must  they  be  entirely  urban?  In  fact 
the  policy  of  our  normal  schools,  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  and  universities  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  city  standards.  We  have 
Agricultural  High  Schools,  and  Agric¬ 


ultural  'Colleges,  then  why  not  Rural 
Normal  schools? 

Consider  that  in  1923  in  elementary 
schools  in  Canada  there  were  four  pup¬ 
ils  attending  the  little  red  schoolhouse 
for  every  three  in  a  graded  school.  It 
would  seem  proper  then  that  country 
teachers  should  get  some  special  train¬ 
ing  to  qualify  them  for  their  work. 
That  this  is  considered  essential  is  pro¬ 
ven  by  the  establishment  of  summer 
courses  in  Agriculture.  In  the  event 
of  Rural  Normal  Schools  being  estab¬ 
lished  this  special  training  would  be 
included  in  the  regular  course  of  study. 

Whether  the  ultimate  result  would  be 
better  or  not  we  cannot  say.  At  any 
rate  those  who  are  attending  Guelph 
summer  .classes  are  making  the  best  of 
the  machinery  we  have,  and  we  hope 
that  they  can  soon  look  forward  to 
changes  and  improvement  in  education¬ 
al  conditions  for  both  the  rural  child 
and  the  rural  teacher. 


New  Furniture  for  Memorial  Hall 


Two  splendid  and  appropriate  gifts 
have  recently  been  presented  to  the 
Memorial  Hall — -three  handsome  walnut 
chairs  and  table  for  the  stage  donated 
by  the  ladies  of  the  faculty,  and  a 
beautiful  Heintzman  Grand  Piano  by 
year  ’22.  The  funds  used  by  year  ’22 
has  been  known  as  the  “Chimes  Fund'’. 
The  original  idea — and  a  worthy  one — 
was  to  furnish  chimes  for  the  new  build¬ 
ing,  but  owing  to  the  type  of  structure 


put  up,  their  plans  did  not  materialize, 

and  they  have  decided  to  use  the  money 

in  interior  furnishing. 

The  ladies,  having  organized  during 

war  time  to  supply  comforts  to  student 

soldiers  have  carried  over  a  balance 

and  have  added  to  it  from  time  to  time. 

Both  contributions  are  as  attractive 

as  thev  are  useful  and  the  donors  des- 
«/ 

erve  commendation  for  the  choice  and 
excellence  of  their  gifts. • 


Education  and  Thinking 


“When  1  was  a  graduate  from  Har¬ 
vard  College  I  began  to  realize  that 
my  education  was  begun.” — Theodore 
Roosevelt.  If  that  statement  can  be 
truthfully  made  by  everv  student  who 
graduates  from  college,  then  his  edu¬ 


cation  is  a  success — his  college  edu¬ 
cation — for  that  is  the  true  purpose 
of  a  college  education,  to  fit  the  grad¬ 
uate  for  learning  and  thinking.  An 
education  is  not  valuable  for  what  the 
graduate  can  recite  from  memory — the 
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real  test  is :  Can  he  apply  that  which  he 
has  learned,  to  sound  and  logical 
THINKING?  If  he  cannot  he  has 
wasted  his  time  going  to  college. 

The  successful  man  today  is  the  one 
who  can  think  and  will  think,  but  an 
undeveloped  brain  is  handicapped,  and 
for  that  reason  a  college  education  is  a 
wonderful  aid  in  the  competitive  bus¬ 
iness  world  as  it  is  today,  if  it  be  pro¬ 
perly  taken.  The  day  when  the  mul¬ 
titude  was  guided  by  letting  others  do 
the  thinking  for  them  is  past. 

It  is  thinking,  of  the  most  serious 
and  deepest  kind  that  has  made  civi¬ 
lization  as  it  is  today.  Would  we  turn 
a  switch  for  light,  or  turn  a  few  dials 
and  hear  a  man’s  voice  a  thousand  miles 
away,  or  send  a  letter  across  the  con¬ 
tinent  in  a  few  hours  if  someone  hadn’t 

So  Simple 

A  new  idea  in  setting  type  has  been 
originated  by  a  Toronto  man,  printer 
by  trade,  whose  name  unfortunately  we 
do  not  know.  In  order  to  prevent  the 
eye  strain  of  returing  from  the  end  of 
a  line  to  the  left  side  of  the  column  to 
begin  each  line,  he  would  have 
us  read  over  on  one  line,  drop 
to  the  next,  and  read  back  i.e.  read  to 
the  left  on  alternate  lines.  He  has 
two  methods  of  accomplishing  this  end : 
one  is  to  set  the  type  for  each  word  as 
usual,  and  then  arrange  the  words  in 
order  from  the  right  to  the  left,  the 
other  is  by  a  simple  method  on  an  or¬ 
dinary  linotype  machine  set  a  reverse 
type  having  the  letters  of  each  word  in 
order,  spelling  from  the  right  tc  the  left. 

The  former  method  is  demonstrated 
below.  Read  it  over  several  times  to 
see  if  it  does  not  eliminate  lost  motion, 
and  prove  to  be  easier  on  your  eyes, 
and  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  what  you 
think  of  it. 


thought?  But  thinking  is  one  of  the 
greatest  activities  of  the  human  mind, 
and  as  a  result  it  is  one  of  the  most 
complex.  There  is  such  a  thing  as 
true  and  false  thinking.  The  true 
thinker  is  not  handicapped  by  a  biased 
viewpoint,  in  fact  he  has  no  viewpoint 
on  any  real  question  unless  he  has  done 
serious  and  unrestricted  thinking.  He 
is  blessed  with  the  ability  to  think  from 
every  angle.  Unfortunately  many  of 
us  make  our  decisions  before  we  think, 
instead  of  after,  as  it  should  be,  and 
therein  lies  the  great  value  of  education. 
The  graduate  who  will  get  the  position 
of  importance  today  is  the  one  who 
has  absorbed  his  college  education  in  a 
manner  that  has  taught  him  to  think 
first.  But  THINK  at  least. 

— Volante,  in  McGill  Daily. 

Yet  New 

The  Country  Boy’s  Creed 

“I  believe  that  the  country  which 

the  than  beautiful  more  is  made  God 

city  which  man  made ;  that  life  out- 

earth  the  with  touch  in  and  of-doors 

is  the  natural  life  of  man.  I  believe 

it  find  I  wherever  work  is  work  that 

but  that  work  with  nature  is  more 

in-  most  the  with  work  than  inspiring 

tricate  machinerv.  I  'believe  that  the 

«/ 

what  on  not  depends  labor  of  dignity 
you  do,  but  on  how  you  do  it ;  that 
the  on  boy  a  to  comes  opportunity 
farm  as  often  as  to  a  boy  in  the  city; 
hap-  and  freer  and  larger  is  life  that 
pier  on  the  farm  than  in  the  town ; 
my  upon  not  depends  succcess  my  that 
location,  but  upon  myself — not  upon 
actually  I  what  upon  but,  dreams  my 
do,  not  up-on  luck,  but  upon  pluck.  I 
.work  you  when  working  in  believe 
and  playing  when  you  play,  and  in 
deal  square  a  demanding  and  giving 
in  every  act  of  life.” 
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Wjo’a  IHIm 


Let  us  introduce  to  you 
A  lady  fair  and  clever  too ; 

Wyn  Bell’s  her  name, 

And  great’s  her  fame, 

For  she’s  head  of  all  the  Mac  Hall 
crew. 


IT  WAS  the  first  Sunday  evening, 
and  a  group  of  dejected  and  home¬ 
sick  Juniors  blinked  their  eyes  in 
a  brave  but  vain  attempt  to  stay  those 
embarassing  tear-drops  which  would 
persist  in  trickling  over.  One  of  their 
number  was  singing,  ‘‘I  Love  You 
Truly,”  and  the  pathos  in  her  voice 
aroused  this  show  of  emotion. 

The  scene  changed.  One  hundred 
and  twenty  young  people  sat  around  a 
huge  bon-fire  in  the  middle  of  a  well- 
known  woods.  The  ‘‘gang’’  sat  spell¬ 
bound  and  transfixed  as  from  the  lips 
of  the  same  singer  flowed  a  silver  tide 
of  song. 

Another  change !  The  auditorium 
was  hushed ;  six  hundred  souls  sat  im¬ 
moveable,  hardly  breathing,  while  a 
certain  young  lady  on  the  stage  reach¬ 
ed  and  opened  the  hearts  of  her  aud¬ 
ience  with  the  magic  key  of  her  mar¬ 
vellous  voice. 


Yes!  from  the  very  start  Winnifred 
Bell  has  literally  sung  herself  into  our 
hearts.  Not  that  this  wonderful  talent 
is  by  any  means  her  only  attribute,  for 
Wyn’s  unselfish,  cheerful,  kindly  dis¬ 
position  makes  her  a  popular  favorite 
on  both  sides  of  the  campus. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  at  their  annual 
elections  a  year  ago  last  May,  the 
Juniors  chose  Wyn  to  guide  their  Stud¬ 
ents’  Council  ship  through  the  troubled 
seas  of  the  following  year.  The  one 
who  stands  as  mediator  between  the 
disciphnarians  and  the  disciplinees,  as 
does  the  President  of  the  Students’ 
Council,  must  combine  rare  ability  with 
keen,  understanding  and  a  sympathetic 
nature  to  successfully  pilot  through  the 
ever-changing  eddies  of  College  life. 
And  Wyn  has  fulfilled  her  trust  and 
brought  her  craft  to  port  without  a 
mishap. 

When  Winnifred  St.  Claire  Bell,  to 
give  her  her  full  appellation,  sings 
“Home  Sweet  Home”,  she  means  the 
city  of  Sarnia,  where  the  Imperial  Oil 
Co.  has  its  huge  refineries.  We,  at 
Mac.  Hall  and  O.A.C.  can  vouch  for 
the  fact  that  oil  is  not  the  only  Sarnia 
product  which  is  fully  refined. 

If  there  is  a  part  to  be  played,  wheth¬ 
er  in  athletics,  at  a  party,  or  on  an 
expedition  of  mischevious  desperado, 
Wyn  is  always  ready  to  carry  on.  She 
has  the  happy,  seldom-seen  faculty  of 
doing  the  right  thing,  at  the  right  time, 
in  the  right  way. 

She  was  one  of  the  never-to-be-for¬ 
gotten  D.D.’s  and  is  the  member  of  that 
turbulent  twelve  who  staged  the  house 
party  at  Sarnia  beach  last  June,  ac¬ 
counts  of  which  have  trickled  out  from 
time  to  time  and  thrown  us  less-fortun¬ 
ate  non-participants  under  the  spell  of 
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the  green-eyed  goddess  more  than 
once. 

At  noon  one  day  last  spring,  when 
the  girl’s  basketball  tournament  was  on 
at  the  College,  the  Dean’s  bell  tinkled 
in  a  silvery  appeal  for  a  cessation  of 
activities  both  vocal  and  gastronomical. 
Instead  of  the  expected  hackneyed  an¬ 
nouncement  from  the  men’s  end  of  the 
dining  hall,  Wyn  took  the  floor  to  tell 
of  the  various  advantages  of  seeing 
those  tournament  games.  The  unusual 
completeness  of  the  silence  maintained 
spoke  highly  for  the  pep,  punch  and 


conciseness  of  the  announcement.  Frank 
Parish  will  have  to  look  to  his  laurels 
as  our  model  of  a  mid-dinner  speech- 
maker. 

Wyn  is  taking  her  Pupil  Dietitian 
work  in  Fifth  Avenue  Hospital,  New 
York  City.  Our  sincerest  best  wishes 
go  with  her  in  her  every  task  and  en¬ 
deavour;  and  there  is  not  the  slightest 
doubt  in  our  minds  but  that  Wyn,  with 
her  spirit  of  ‘‘Keep  on  Hopin’  ”,  will 
soon  need  an  extension  on  the  old 
proverbial  ladder  of  success. 


Find  The  Man 

They  were  dancing  lightly  and  he 
held  her  tightly  in  his  manly  arms.  He 
closed  his  eyes  for  a  time  and  danced 
here  and  there  in  ecstasy.  She  looked 
up  into  his  face  and  suddenly  his  eyes 
opened.  The  music  stopped. 

“Come,  let’s  go  out  on  the  porch,’’ 
he  muttered  thickly.  He  stole  a  glance 
at  his  partner.  Never  had  he  seen  so 
ravishing  a  beauty.  He  could  resist  no 
longer.  He  took  her  in  his  arms. 

1 ‘  Oh  darling,  I  love  you  so.  Say  you 
will  be  mine.”  She  looked  into  his 
eyes. 

“I’m  not  rich  like  Jawn  Brown,  and 
I  haven’t  a  car,  or  home,  or  cellar  like 
his,  but  I  do  love  you  and  want  you 
terribly.  ” 

Two  soft,  snow  white  arms  reached 
around  his  neck,  and  two  ruby  lips 
whispered  in  his  ear:  “Where  is  this 
Brown?”, 

— Boston  Beanpot. 


A  Slam  At  Dad 

The  daughter  of  a  certain  strict 
principled  old  deacon  had  attended  a 
dance  the  previous  night,  much  against 
her  father’s  wishes. 

When  she  appeared  for  breakfast  the 
next  morning,  he  greeted  her  with  the 
words : 

“Good  morning,  daughter  of  Satan.” 

To  which  the  maiden  respectfully 
replied. 

“Good  morning,  father." 

— Exchange. 


When  Time  Stands  Still 

“I  hear  you  gave  a  party  last  night, 
old  chap.  What  was  it  to  celebrate?” 

“It  was  for  my  wife.  It  was  the 
tenth  anniversary  of  her  thirtieth  birth¬ 
day.  ” 

— Ex. 
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Bags  and  Butter 

By  Bernadette  Eskay 


This  is  far  from  being  an  article  des¬ 
cribing  new  ways  of  making  fussy, 
fancy  bags ;  rather  it  is  a  dessertation 
on  my  one  pet  aversion  in  the  country 
— that  is,  the  task  of  mending  grain 
bags !  I  have  grown  to  like  making 
sausage  and  rendering  lard ;  and  even 
preparing  meals  for  hungry  silo-fillers, 
or  white-washing  the  cellar,  all  by  my¬ 
self  without  any  help,  no  longer  raises 
qualms  in  my  city-bred  mind,  but  when 
Himself  says,  '‘Could  you  mend  a  few 
bags  before  we  fill  another  grist?”  I 
quake,  and  disfavor  fills  my  being.  It’s 
not  that  the  bags  are  objectionable  or 
dirty,  merely  that  they  are  the  betes 
noirs  of  my  farming  life.  One  must  be 
so  careful,  so  firm,  so  sturdy,  so  reliable, 
as  any  skimped  stitches,  any  wandering 
mind,  soon  makes  a  poor  job,  and  then 
back  comes  the  bags  for  further  rein¬ 
forcement.  To-day  was  blue  Monday, 
and  I  had  planned  rising  early  and  get¬ 
ting  a  dying  start  at  the  washing,  and 
with  lots  of  naptha  soap  in  good  soft 
water,  I  planned  at  being  done  by  10 
a.m.,  when  I  was  going  to  put  on  an 
early  dinner,  and  hurry  off  to  see  a 
friend  lately  home  from  hospital — but 
it  rained  and  rained,  much  to  the  re¬ 
plenishment  o/f  nearly  every  empty 
cistern  in  the  district.  So  we  all  gladly 
received  the  rain  given  us  in  February, 
marked  “January  Thaw,  lost  in  tran¬ 
sit” — and  I  stayed  home  and  mended 
bags. 


As  I  sat  at  my  task,  beside  the  kitchen 
window,  gradually  my  dislike  of  the  job 
lessened,  and  I  began  to  think  of  the 
grain  those  bags  had  held.  My  mind 
again  glimpsed  the  waving  green  of 
the  fields,  as  they  looked  last  summer, 
when  the  oats  and  barley  were  heading 
out,  and  then  the  satisfyingly-thick  rows 
of  stock,  slanting  across  the  fields,  aft¬ 
er  they  had  been  cut.  Real  glad  I 
was  to  be  a  partner  on  a  farm — and 
happy  that,  in  our  home,  it  was  recog¬ 
nized  that  rural  living  calls  for  com¬ 
radeship,  partnership  and  mutual  un¬ 
derstanding.  A  step  further  in  my  in¬ 
trospection  brought  one  to  wondering 
how  many  bushels  of  grain  had  been 
fed  fattening  the  eleven  Yorkshires 
sold  last  week.  As  the  proportion  of 
8  selects  and  3  thick  smooths  seemed 
to  make  the  problem  come  out  with  a 
small  profit,  I  felt  better  about  my 
task  of  bag-mending,  and  sweetened  by 
remembrances  of  many  growing  things 
on  the  farm,  I  soon  had  my  patches  all 
applied,  the  covers  strengthened,  ,and 
before  I  knew  it,  my  job  was  done. 

BUTTER  MAKING  TO  MUSIC. 

“Tra-la-la,  tra-la  la,”  trill  the  twins, 
‘‘Mother’s  going  to  churn,”  whilst  smil¬ 
ing  gleefully,  in  expectation  of  a  much- 
enjoyed  game.  My  method  may  not  ap¬ 
peal  to  some,  but  for  us,  ‘‘It  maketh 
merry  all  the  day.”  Very  few  women 
churn  in  our  neighborhood,  whether  be- 
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cause  they  found  the  work  laborious  or 
returns  nor  profitable,  I  cannot  say,  but 
the  fact  is,  that  nearly  every  ore  sells 
cream  or  whole  milk.  But  to  me,  the 
act  of  butter-making  spells  a  real 
achievement.  I  can  easily  imagine  the 
mothers  of  little  children  saying,  ‘‘Eat 
up  all  your  bread,  dearie,  with  that 
good,  wholesome  butter  on  it  we  get 
from  Mrs.  Jones,”  and  then  I  picture 
the  glow  of  ruddy  health  on  the  milk- 
fed  child’s  face. 

Possibly  the  fact  that  I  have  not 
made  butter  all  my  life,  may  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  fascination  the  churn 
now  holds  for  me.  City  people  DO 
seem  to  appreciate,  when  they  take  up 
their  abode  in  the  country,  the  joys  of 
rural  life,  better  than  those  whose  re¬ 
trospect  embraces  dreary,  oft-repeated 
repetitions  of  perhaps  unliked  farm 
work,  through  a  vista  of  by-gone  years. 
In  my  own  case,  I  am  continuing  the 
life  of  my  husband’s  Scotch  ancestors, 
who  have  lived  here  for  98  years. 

I  was  churning  this  morning,  and  in 
twenty- fiv'e  minutes,  I  had  twenty- 
three  pounds  of  butter.  Do  you  wond¬ 
er  why  it  came  so  quickly?  It  couldn’t 
do  anything  else!  Listen!  Tweedeedee 
and  Tweedeedum,  my  five-year-old 
twins,  stationed  themselves  one  on 
either  side  of  me,  and  presto,  we  all 
began  to  ’make  the  barrel  revolve,  to 
the  tune  of  ‘‘Jack  and  Jean  went  up 
the  hill,”  keeping  time  1 -2-3-4 5  swinging 
off  after  a  few  repeats  into  “Little  Bo- 
Peep,”  and  “Old  King  Cole,”  in  fact, 
we  choose  any  air  at  random  from  our 
well-thumbed  Mother  Goose.  By  that 
time,  the  kiddies  had  tired  of  their  de¬ 
sire  to  help  mermee,  and,  left  to  my¬ 
self,  I  take  a  slower  tempo,  and  go  ov¬ 
er  ‘‘Just  A-Wearying  for  You,”  as 
► 

some  other  old  favorite,  with  hallowed 
memories.  The  churn  has  a  metronim- 
ous-like  beat  as  it  turns  over  and  over 


— and  the  songs  make  time  fly.  After 
about  fifteen  minutes  of  rather  stren¬ 
uous  churning  and  singing,  we  cease 
our  vocal  efforts  for  a  while,  and  ac¬ 
company  our  muscular  exercise  with 
inhaling'  and  exhaline  our  breath, 
still  counting  1 -2-3-4,  guided  by  the 
accurate  “click,  click”  of  the  revolving 
barrel  of  cream.  Then  the  children  de¬ 
mand  their  beloved  ‘‘Wynken,  Blynken 
and  Xod,”  (of  Eugene  Field)  for  which 
I  have  improvised  a  “tune”.  By  this 
time,  if  the  butter  grains  have  not  be¬ 
gun  to  gather,  I  find  that  the  “Anvil 
Chorus,”  from  “II  Trovatore,”  invar¬ 
iably  gives  the  hammer-like  precision  to 
my  arms,  which  sound  changes  the 
sound  of  the  cream  to  the  experienced 
ear.  When  the  “swish-swish”  of  the 
buttermilk  is  heard,  we  swing  into  “On¬ 
ward  Christian  Soldiers,”  as  it  seems 
to  help  give  the  last,  quick,  impetus 
needed  to  obtain  good,  firm  butter.  Of 
course,  right  temperature  and  many 
other  factors  are  very  necessarily  im¬ 
portant,  even  more  so  than  the  running 
over-ture  of  song — but  I  feel  sure  any¬ 
one  trying  my  plan  will  find  butter¬ 
making  transformed  from  a  prosaic 
task,  necessary  but  not  very  joyful,  into 
a  pleasure,  which  will  help  to  set  in  time 
the  whole  day. 

While  I  risk  censure  if  I  say  that, 
when  I  do  my  household  tasks  in  quick 
time,  provided  such  task  is  well  done,  I 
always  reward  myself  for  my  systematic 
forethought  by  taking  the  ‘‘saved”  hours 
for  relaxation,  feeling  that  by  wisely 
planning,  I  earn  the  resultant  two  or 
three  hours  of  spare  time  for  reading, 
out-of-door  tramps,  or  calling  on 
friends.  We  farm  women  often  stick 
too  closely  to  our  work,  and  our  out¬ 
look  on  life  may  get  too  one-sided  if  we 
devote  ourselves  exclusively  to  good 
house  keeping.  Bringing  up  sons  able 
to  get  a  meal  themselves  occasionally  is 
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a  good  idea,  and  would  soon  provide  their  wives  enjoyed  an  outing  away 
husbands  who  wouldn’t  object  to  some-  from  the  ‘‘household  round,  the  trivial 
times  serving  their  own  suppers,  while  tasks.” 

Chemistry  in  Relation  to  the  Home 

By  L.  Elmo  Gilmore 

“Drink,  pretty  creature,  drink!’' 


What  is  so  quenching  to  the  thirst  as 
a  drink — of  the  clear,  colorless,  odor¬ 
less,  sparkling  water  of  a  spring.  It  is 
commonly  called  ‘‘aqua  pura”,  the  clear 
and  unadulterated  drink,  refreshing-  in 
its  coldness  and  satisfying  the  aesthetic 
sense  by  its  suggestion  of  purity.  These 
common  characteristics  are  valuable 
when  choosing  a  wholesome  water  for 
human  consumption ;  yet  it  is  always 
wise  also  to  consider  the  source  of  the 
water  supply,  whether  the  well  is  dug 
near  the  kitchen  door  or  the  barnyard 
than  to  trust  to  the  protecting  power  of 
Mother  Earth  with  a  blind  faith  which 
persists  to  confide  in  Nature.  And  then 
again,  also,  the  audacity  of  some  good 
people  leads  them  to  think  that  ‘‘water  is 
water,”  and  they  will  quaff  at  a  road¬ 
side  well  or  drink  freely  at  a  country  ho¬ 
tel  or  go  to  live  in  a  city  without  taking 
the  least  thought  for  the  quality  of  wat¬ 
er,  and  he  who  stops  to  question  the 
source  of  the  water  supply  is  immediate¬ 
ly  regarded  as  a  weak-minded  crank. 

WATER— A  CHEMICAL  COM¬ 
POUND. 

Water  is  so  common  that  it  is  not 
generally  considered  as  a  chemical  com¬ 
pound,  even  though  H20  is  the  first 
and  simplest  chemical  equation  that 
students  in  chemistry  have  inflicted  up¬ 
on  them.  The  purest  water  is  formed 
by  the  union  of  the  two  invisible  gases, 
hydrogen  and  oxygen,  which  are  in 
turn  the  simplest  of  chemical  elements. 
We  are  familiar  with  practically  pure 


water  in  the  form  of  distilled  water, 
which  is  odorless,  tasteless,  but  to  many 
people  not  agreeable  as  drinking  water, 
because  it  does  not  contain  the  dissolve'! 
gases  of  the  atmosphere,  nor  the  min¬ 
eral  salts  to  which  they  are  accustomed. 
If  it  is  aerated  by  shaking  with  air  and 
a  very  small  quantity  of  salt  is  added, 
it  becomes  much  more  agreeable  as  a 
beverage.  The  most  important  chem¬ 
ical  property  of  water  is  its  solvent 
power  to  dissolve  substances.  Water 
dissolves  most  mineral  matter  to  some 
degree  or  other,  and  many  gases 
to  form  acids  or  alkalis  and  also  food 
stuff  too  innumerable  to  mention. 

POTABLE  WATERS 

In  many  places,  such  as  Belguim,  the 
water  is  not  good  for  drinking  pur¬ 
poses  and  the  civic  authorities  even  to¬ 
day,  in  the  smaller  towns,  have  not  un¬ 
dertaken  to  supply  safe  drinking  water, 
because  drinking  water  has  been  largely 
superseded  by  beer  and  coffee,  which 
are  very  cheap  and  used  by  all  from 
the  young  to  old.  In  most  cases  the 
habit  of  beer  drinking  originated  and 
prevails  to-day  because  of  the  supply  of 
bad  water.  When  the  water  is  boiled 
and  used  in  tea  or  coffee  it  is  made  safe 
for  drinking  purposes.  Physiologically 
speaking,  not  enough  water  allows  the 
waste  materials  to  accumulate  and 
causes  a  clogging  of  the  bodily  system. 
The  average  quantity  needed  daily  by 
the  human  body  is  about  3  quarts.  Since 
all  foods  contain  water,  from  60  per 
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cent,  in  the  lean  meats  to  95  per  cent, 
in  juicy  fruits,  which  would  amount  to 
3  to  5  pints  of  water  in  the  daily  ration 
of  an  average  man,  only  1  pint  to  a 
quart  would  actually  be  required  in  the 
form  of  drinking  water.  Water  is  the 
common  possession  of  mankind.  It  is 
one  of  the  3  essentials — air,  water  and 
food — of  human  existence.  Although 
water  has  many  uses,  carrying  ships, 
turning  mill  wheels,  generating  electric¬ 
ity,  growing  of  plants  and  animals,  and 
used  in  all  kinds  of  beverages,  its  com¬ 
monest  use,  however,  is  for  drinking 
purposes. 

Potable  or  drinking  waters  have  3 
main  sources:  (1)  Juicy  fruits  and  veg¬ 
etables  and  foods — from  30  per  cent,  to 
95  per  cent,  water.  (2)  Beverages, 
such  as  tea,  coffee  or  wines — and  4.4 
( mostly  water) — and,  (3)  Raw  from 
the  well  or  city  tap.  It  is  the  third 
case  we  are  concerned  with  in  this 
article. 

SOURCES  OF  POTABLE  WATERS 

Although  pure  water  is  found  only 
in  the  laboratory,  “safe”  water  is  quite 
abundant  and  can  be  easily  procured 
with  sufficient  care  and  knowledge  of 
purification  processes.  A  clear  under¬ 
standing  of  the  water  on  the  earth  can 
be  traced  with  interest  when  we  consid¬ 
er  that  water  exists  in  3  forms,  gas, 
liquid  and  solid  and  is  changing  from 
one  form  to  the  other  all  the  time. 
Three  quarters  of  the  earth’s  surface 
is  water.  In  the  humid  climates  in 
summer  the  atmosphere  contains  as 
high  as  50,000  tons  of  water  vapor  over 
1  square  mile  of  earth’s  surface.  Water 
is  even  present  in  solid  rocks  in  the 
form  of  hydrated  minerals.  Let  us 
trace  the  course  of  water  from  sky  to 
ocean,  from  mountain  to  sea,  etc. 

Water  vapor  rising  from  sea  and 
land  is  condensed  in  the  upper  air, 


then  falls  to  the  earth,  absorbing,  as  it 
does  so,  ammonia,  carbon  dioxide,  sul¬ 
phur  oxides,  and  other  soluble  gases,  if 
present,  and  washing  the  air  free  from 
dust  particles,  of  both  mineral  and  or¬ 
ganic  nature.  This  rain  or  snow  is  by 
no  means  pure,  although  nearly  free 
from  dissolved  mineral  substances.  The 
rain  falls  on  mountain  rocks,  sandy 
soils  or  dead  vegetation,  dissolving  the 
mineral  matter,  giving  up  ammonia  to 
vegetation,  taking  in  more  carbon  diox¬ 
ide  and  albuminoid  ammonia.  Water 
laden  with  carbon  dioxide  is  simply 
carbonic  acid  and  dissolves  certain  rocks 
more  readily  than  pure  water.  The  rain 
water  soon  forms  rivulets,  passes 
through  forests,  soaking  leaves  and 
peaty  soils  and  extracting  organic  sub¬ 
stances.  In  regions  free  from  limestone 
a  brownish-colored  water  in  mountain 
brooks  and  lowland  streams,  is  often 
called  “meadow  tea”.  As  the  stream 
flows  on  it  receives  water  from  the  ov¬ 
erflow  of  springs,  underdrainage  from 
cultivated  fields  and  the  surface  wash 
from  pastures  and  meadows.  The 
stream  becomes  laden  with  organic  ma¬ 
terials  which  color  and  contaminate  the 
water  and  render  it  unfit  for  drinking 
purposes.  How  then  is  water  made  fit 
for  drinking  purposes? 

r 

A  good  drinking  water  is  usually  one 
which  is  found  in,  (1)  a  spring  which 
appears  on  the  hillside  where  the  water 
has  filtered  through  the  sand  and  rock, 
(2)  a  deep  well,  and  (3)  mountain  riv¬ 
ers  and  lakes.  A  suspicious  water  is 
stored  in  rain  water  and  surface  water 
from  cultivated  fields.  Water  is  al¬ 
ways  dangerous  in  a  river  where  sew¬ 
age  gains  access  and  generally  unsafe 
in  shallow  wells. 

CONTAMINATION  AND  PURI¬ 
FICATION. 

Contamination  is  aways  due  to  animal 
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or  vegetable  decay  which  acts  as  food 
for  dangerous  disease  germs,  the  chief 
of  which  are  typhoid  and  cholera.  The 

growth  of  large  cities  has  automatically 
made  it  the  duty  of  the  civic  authori¬ 
ties  to  supply  a  wholesome  water  for 
domestic  use.  The  commonest  methods 
of  purification  either  remove  the  de¬ 
cayed  matter  or  destroy  the  diseased 
germs  and  in  some  processes  both  are 
accomplished. 

Chloride  of  lime  or  liquid  chlorine 
are  the  common  disinfectants  employ¬ 
ed  to  destroy  the  disease  germs.  Sand 
filteration  separates  organic  matter  and 


diseased  germs  from  the  water.  These 
methods  are  used  extensively  in  large 
city  water  plants,  although  in  some 
cases  it  is  necessary  to  add  lime  water 
and  aluminium  sulphate  to  remove  the 
clay  and  sandy  turbidity.  It  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  note  that  since  the  chlorination 
system  was  adopted  by  the  Water- 
Works  Department  of  New  York  City, 
not  a  single  case  of  typhoid  fever  has 
been  attributed  to  city  water. 

A  good  drinking  water,  therefore, 
must  be  free  from  poisonous  metals, 
such  as  lead  or  arsenic,  (2)  decompos¬ 
ing  organic  matter  and  (3)  disease 
germs. 


A  woman  is  only  a  woman,  but  a  good  cigar  is  a  smoke. 

— Rudyard  Kipling. 


MATRIMONIAL  LOVE 
‘‘Is  it  true  that  you  have  dedicated 
your  best  book  to  your  wife?” 

“Yes.  My  cheque  book!” 

— Esquella,  Barcelona. 


Teacher — “Jones,  this  is  the  third 
time  you  have  looked  over  Smith’s  pap¬ 
er!” 

Jones — “Yes,  sir;  his  writing  is  so 
bad  !”  — Passing  Show,  London . 
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June  Excursions 

By  Geo.  H.  Edwards 


I  shall  always  be  grateful  to  a 
Grandfather  for  his  foresight  in  estab¬ 
lishing  a  homestead  adjoining  Ontario’s 
Agricultural  College.  I  say  adjoining 
Ontario’s  Agricultural  College  because 
he  set  up  his  mark  over  the  best  land 
that  lies  outdoors,  just  fifty  odd  miles 
away  from  the  O.A.C.  He  believed  in 
Agriculture,  as  did  his  sons,  and  so  it 
was  that  my  Dad  and  Uncle  Abe  would 
bring  me  to  Guelph  on  the  good  old 
June  excursions. 

I  readily  recall  those  days,  although 
I  was  old  enough  to  be  scarcely  more 
than  a  great  nuisance,  how  the  trains 
were  so  crowded  that  one  was  indeed 
fortunate  to  have  a  seat,  and  it  was  not 
always  a  case  of  “women  and  children 
first,’’  especially  on  the  homeward  jour¬ 
ney  ;  how  we  climbed  aboard  the  old 
open-faced  trolley  cars  and  passed  up 
the  hill  to  the  College ;  how  good  the 
sandwiches,  buns,  tea,  cheese  and  crack¬ 
ers  tasted ;  how  I  liked  to  look  at  the 
painted  shields  of  all  the  Provinces  on 
the  walls  of  the  old  Gym,  while  the  nice 
man  told  stories  about  how  glad  he  was 
to  see  all  the  people  again,  where  they 
should  go  to  see  the  experimental  plots, 
the  wax  fruits,  the  Beef  Barns  and  the 
Dairy  Cow ;  how  hot  it  was  as  I  trailed 
along  on  the  outside  of  the  crowd  to 
the  field  plots ;  how  I  got  lost  and  wait¬ 


ed  at  the  little  house  by  the  car  tracks 
at  the  poultry  corner  until  I  was  found. 

Those  were  good  old  days,  not  only 
for  me,  but  for  the  men  and  women  as 
well. 

June  Excursions  were  discontinued  in 
1915  and  now,  after  a  lapse  of  ten 
years,  they  have  been  revived. 

Through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Lionel 
Stevenson,  of  the  Extension  Depart¬ 
ment,  and  the  staff  of  the  College,  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  District  Re¬ 
presentatives,  a  Farmers’  Week  has 
been  inaugurated  and  four  days,  June 
9th  to  12th,  set  aside  for  excursions 
from  the  different  counties.  The  ex¬ 
cursionists  arrived  by  motor  mainly,  and 
for  those  who  got  here  before  it  was 
too  late,  a  lunch  was  provided  in  the 
Gymnasium  at  12  o’clock.  At  this 
time  the  programme  for  the  day  was 
announced,  comprising  conducted  tours 
through  the  experimental  plots,  live¬ 
stock,  horticulture,  poultry  and  dairy 
departments,  and  for  those  so  inclined, 
to  Macdonald  Institute  and  the  Apiary. 
Each  department  had  prepared  a  dis¬ 
play  and  all  the  buildings  were  open 
for  inspection. 

Tuesday,  June  9th,  was  the  first  day 
of  Farmer’s  Week,  and  about  1,100 
excursionists  from  the  counties  of 
Lincoln,  Welland,  Norfolk,  Haldimand, 
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Elgin,  -  Waterloo,  Kent  and  Essex, 
availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
to  visit  the  College  and  Experimental 
Farm  at  that  time.  The  day  was  fine, 
the  weather  warm  and  everyone  enjoyed 
the  outing. 

Such  notable  characters  as  G.  G. 
Bramhill,  Norfolk;  R.  J.  Bryden,  Wel¬ 
land;  W.  G.  Van  Every,  Lincoln,  and 
E.  I.  McLoughry,  of  Waterloo,  were 
present. 

Wednesday  was  one  of  the  big  days, 
when  2.200  people  from  the  counties 
of  Halton,  Peel,  Norfolk,  Wentworth, 
Durham,  Ontario,  Peterboro  and  Hast¬ 
ings,  visited  the  College.  The  Pro¬ 
vision  Staff,  under  the  direction  of 
Prof.  A.  Leitch,  entertained  three  cap¬ 
acity  houses  at  the  Gymnasium.  A.  L. 
Gibson,  Associate  Professor  of  Dairy 
Chemistry,  poured  tea  and  Bill  Michael 
cut  the  ices.  The  Economics  Depart¬ 
ment  deduced  from  observation  and  a 
system  of  mental  calculus,  combined 
with  statistics,  that  2.450  could  be  fed 
in  two  hours  and  twenty-five  minutes, 
allowing  700  in  the  Gym.  25  minutes 
to  feed  and  10  minutes  to  wash  the 
cups  and  pick  up  the  currants. 

I  hesitate  to  mention  the  fact  that  W. 
G.  Marritt,  Wentworth ;  R.  R.  Flem¬ 
ing,  Halton ;  J.  E.  Whitelock,  and  Geo. 
R.  Patterson,  of  Peel,  who  were  here 
on  time,  attended  the  three  tea  meetings 
held  in  the  Gym.  that  day. 

Thursday  was  a  very  different  sort 
of  day.  Personally,  I  care  little  what 
the  weather  is  like  so  long  as  it  re¬ 
mains  seasonable,  and  am  quite  resigned 
to  the  fact  that  whether  it’s  cold  or 
whether  it’s  hot,'  we  still  have  weather 
whether  or  not,  but  I  most  strenuously 
object  to  a  braceless,  beltless  or  boot¬ 
less  day  for  one  day  and  fur  coats  for 
the  next.  Such  was  Wednesday  and 
Thursday.  The  day  was  so  cold,  in 
fact,  that  only  about  1,100  people  from 


Oxford,  Brant,  Middlesex,  Lambton 
and  Perth,  bothered  to  unpack  their 
winter  clothing  and  come  to  Guelph. 
Those  who  did  venture  had-  a  very 
good  day  and  plenty  of  room  to  have 
it  in. 

Friday  was  the  banner  day  of  the 
week.  Over  600  would  have  arrived 
here  from  Simcoe  County  if  it  hadn’t 
rained  that  morning.  As  it  was,  be¬ 
tween  400  and  500  came ;  the  others 
stopped  at  home  to  catch  the  rain 
in  pots  and  pans.  They  are  saving  it 
up  there. 

The  excursion  train  was  in  charge  of 
Conductor  Freddy  Webster  and  Engin¬ 
eer  Moff  Cockburn.  It  proceeded  to 
Guelph  without  accident.  Jack  Mc- 
Cague  was  fireman  or  brakesman,  I 
think,  as  I  was  told  he  got  in  some  good 
work  on  the  trip. 

Other  visitors  from  Wellington, 
Bruce,  Grey,  Huron,  Dufferin,  Victor¬ 
ia  and  Muskoka,  brought  the  number 
of  excursionists  for  the  day  up  to 
about  2,400. 

Mr.  Lionel  Stevenson  had  to  borrow 
the  biscuits  and  cheese  from  the  Mac. 
girls’  rations  for  the  next  week  to  keep 
the  hungry  people  who  followed  Lamont 
and  Ridell  down  from  Bruce  County. 

It  was  indeed  gratifying  to  witness 
the  apparent  interest  taken  by  a  large 
number  of  the  excursionists  in  the  ‘‘In¬ 
formation  Booth”  at  which  I  had  the 
privilege  to  preside.  At  this  place,  sit¬ 
uated  on  the  centre  avenue,  adjoining 
the  Horticulture  Buildings,  and  adjac¬ 
ent  to  the  Gymnasium,  1  dispensed  a 
wide  variety  of  information  on  inquir¬ 
ies  relative  to  subjects  from  Home 
Nursing  and  How  to  Keep  the  Husband 
Happy  to  Bacterial  Blights  and  the 
Bacon  Hog. 

From  quite  a  complete  library  of 
Bulletins  the  excursionists  selected  with 
discriminating  care  such  reading  matter 
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as  might  satisfy  their  particular  inter¬ 
ests. 

Many  people  asked  for  direction  to 
the  Prison  Farm,  which  they  desired  to 
visit.  I  was  somewhat  surprised  when 
one  man,  who  by  the  way  was  fairly 
respectable  in  appearance,  and  whom  I 
supposed  was  a  delegate  to  the  Method¬ 
ist  Conference,  asked  me  if  I  could  des¬ 
cribe  the  quickest  way  to  get  to  the 
Prison  Farm;  I  told  him  that  accord¬ 


ing  to  the  best  of  my  information,  the 
quickest  way  was  B.O.T.A. 

I  think  I  may  safely  say  that  the  first 
Farmers’  Week  at  the  Ontario  Agricult¬ 
ural  College  was  a  decided  success, 
and  that  the  revival  of  Annual  June 
excursions  will  enhance  the  value  of 
and  increase  the  interest  in  the  Ontario 
Agricultural  College  and  Experimental 
Farm  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
Province. 


The  Forty-Sixth  Annual  Meeting  of  the 

Experimental  Union 


The  meetings  were  held  on  June  12th 
and  13th  in  Massey  Hail,  except  the 
evening  meeting  being  held  in  the  Mem¬ 
orial  Hall. 

Mr.  William  Elliott,  M.P.,  of  Galt, 
president  of  the  union,  occupied  the 
chair.  After  welcoming  the  delegates, 
he  spoke  optimistically  concerning  the 
prospects  for  good  crops  by  the  Ontario 
farmers  this  year.  Mr.  Elliot  said 
there  shpuld  be  two  improvements 
made  in  handling  the  field  crops,  name¬ 
ly,  marketing  and  selection  of  varieties. 
AAV  must  both  raise  the  quality  of  our 
products  and  spend  time  and  thought 
on  improved  methods  of  marketing. 
There  are  too  many  varieties  of  grain 
grown.  Peddlers  go  through  the  coun¬ 
try  with  varieties  having  high-sounding 
names.  The  farmers  buv  these  and  find 

J 

they  are  not  suited  to  their  district. 
There  are  several  varieties  of  registered 
seed  which  can  be  easily  procured,  and 
Ontario-grown  seed  of  a  tested  and 
known  varietv  should  be  used. 

j 

The  report  of  the  Secretary,  Dr.  C. 
A.  Zavitz,  was  presented. 

The  report  dealt,  to  some  detail,  with 
the  results  of  the  experiments  carried 
out  in  1924.  The  number  of  experi¬ 
menters  is  steadily  increasing,  there 


being  2,831  in  1925  and  107,632  experi¬ 
ments  conducted. 

Soy  beans  are  increasing  in  both  acer- 
age  and  popularity  in  Ontario.  About 
one  hundred  varieties  have  been  tried 
out  at  the  O.A.C.,  many  being  unsuited 
for  this  climate.  The  variety  which 
has  given  the  best  results  at  both 
Guelph  and  throughout  Ontario,  is  one 
which  was  originated  at  the  College, 
namely,  O.A.C.  No.  211.  It  is  a  med¬ 
ium,  early  ripening  variety,  having  yel¬ 
low  eyed,  yellow  seed,  and  which  pro¬ 
vides  not  only  a  good  yield  of  grain, 
but  also  a  large  yield  of  total  crop, 
which  can  be  used  for  pasture,  green 
fodder,  hay,  silage,  or  can  be  plowed 
under  to  enrich  the  soil.  The  soy  bean 
is  a  rich  legume  and  is  one  of  the  most 
nutritious  crops  which  can  be  grown. 

There  is  now  a  new  variety  of  oats 
which  seems  to  be  even  better  than  the 
O.A.C.  No.  72.  This  new  variety  is  the 
O.A.C.  No.  144,  being  a  bald  selection 
of  the  O.A.C.  No.  72,  and  is  stronger  in 
the  straw,  a  larger  yielder,  coarser  in 
growth,  slightly  thicker  hull  and  also  a 
little  more  resistant. 

The  O.A.C.  No.  181  field  pet  and  the 
O.A.C.  No.  2  strain  of  Yellow  Leviathan 
Mangel  were  also  favorably  commented 
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cn.  Samples  of  O.A.C.  No.  144  oats, 
O.A.C.  No.  181  pea,  and  O.A.C.  No. 
2  mangel  were  passed  around  for  in¬ 
spection. 

The  two  principal  topics  for  discus¬ 
sion  were  alfalfa  growing  in  Ontario 
and  Swede  turnips  for  table  market. 

It  took  many  years  of  pioneer  work 
in  experimenting  and  preparing  ad¬ 
dresses  and  reports  to  convince  a  lot  of 
farmers  that  alfalfa  is  a  satisfactory 
crop  for  both  hay  and  pasture  in  Ontar¬ 
io.  Only  inoculated  seed  of  nothing  but 
the  very  hardy  varieties  should  be 
sown.  About  seventeen  years  ago  a 
variegated  alfalfa  was  discovered  in 
Welland  county,  Ontario,  and  has  since 
been  named  Ontario  Variegated  by  Dr. 
Zavitz.  It  has  been  naturally  selected  by 
the  Ontario  winters  for  many  years. 

The  closest  rival  of  the  Ontario  Var¬ 
iegated  is  the  Grimm,  but  does  not  seem 
to  be  as  superior  as  the  Ontario  Varie¬ 
gated,  which  has  consistently  proven  its 
superiority  in  New  York  State  as  well 
as  where  ever  grown. 

Thorough  preparation  of  the  soil  and 
a  good  supply  of  lime  were  prescribed 
as  the  essentials  of  alfalfa  growing. 
The  best  time  to  cut  is  when  the  field 
shows  a  little  over  one-third  bloom.  The 
best  time  for  the  second  cutting  is 
when  about  one  quarter  of  the  bloom 
is  showing.  The  first  crop  gave  a  better 
and  surer  seed  return  than  the  second. 

In  speaking  of  Swede  turnips  for 
table  market  Dr.  Zavitz  stated  that 
while  in  Florida  he  noticed  that  Canad¬ 
ian  Rutabagas  were  advertised  more  ex¬ 
tensively  than  any  other  Canadian  pro¬ 
duct.  In  the  cooperative  experiments 
the  Perfect  Model  was  first  and  the 
Canadian  Gem  was  second  when  yield, 
shape,  color,  uniformity  and  quality  of 
roots  were  taken  into  consideration.  An 
experiment  correlating  yield  and  dis¬ 
tance  in  the  rows  has  been  carried  on 


at  the  College,  the  results  being  4  inches 
apart,  the  diameter  is  2.8  inches  and 
the  yield  17.3  tons  per  acre;  8  inches, 
3.9  inches  and  17.6  tons;  12  inches,  4.3 
inches  and  15.6  tons;  16  inches,  4.9 
inches  and  15.4  tons;  and  20  inches,  5.0 
inches  and  13.5  tons.  The  size,  2  to  4 
inches,  being  designated  as  small,  com¬ 
mands  the  highest  price  on  the  American 
markets.  The  grading  is  according  to 
size;  small,  2  to  4  inches >  medium,  4  to 
6  inches ;  and  large  5  to  7  inches.  The 
diameter  is  the  greatest  dimension  at 
right  angles  to  a  straight  line  from  stem 
to  root. 

ADDRESS— MISS  CHAPMAN. 

• 

Miss  Chapman  addressed  the  evening 
meeting,  describing  the  work  the 
Junior  Farmers’  Club  and  Women’s  In¬ 
stitutes  were  trying  to  do  for  the  better¬ 
ment  of  community  life.  The  clubs 
were  working  along  three  lines,  home¬ 
making,  agriculture  and  social  life.  The 
Clubs  were  assisting  the  boys  and  girls 
to  develope  character,  teaching  them 
to  use  initiative,  and  tending  to  keep 
them  on  the  farms  where  they  were 
badly  needed.  The  girls  were  greatly 
benefited,  teaching  them  to  accept  re¬ 
sponsibility.  In  this  manner  the  boys 
and  girls  are  learning  much  which  will 
benefit  them  in  the  social  life  and  homes 
of  the  future. 

ADDRESS— HON.  GEO.  S.  HENRY 

Hon.  John  S.  Martin  was  unable  to 
be  present,  so  his  place  was  taken  by 
Hon.  Geo.  S.  Henry. 

Mr.  Henry,  a  graduate  of  the  O.  A. 
C.,  said  he  was  always  glad  to  come 
back  to  a  college  gathering.  He  said 
that  the  O.A.C.  was  a  Mecca  in  agri¬ 
culture  for  all  Canada,  and  also  that 
for  a  student  to  return  to  his  alma  mater 
was  a  renewal  of  inspiration. 

Real  progress  means  continual  rapp¬ 
ing  and  pounding.  Wonderful  progress 
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is  being  made  at  present,  and  commun¬ 
ity  life  has  been  broadened  and  revolu¬ 
tionized,  due  to  change  of  communica¬ 
tion  and  improvement  of  advantages. 
Rural  mail,  telephones,  radio  and  other 
conveniences  are  giving  the  rural  com¬ 
munity  of  to-day  a  greater  significance 
and  a  larger  opportunity.  In  a  confin¬ 
ed  community  the  activities  are  small  in 
proportion.  The  young  people  going 
out  from  the  College  should  aim  to 
make  their  communities  less  confined. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Henry  gave  assurance 
of  the  Government’s  interest  and  its 
support  in  all  the  College  is  trying  to  do. 

ADDRESS— MISS  RUTH  E AMP- 

KIN. 

Miss  Ruth  Lampkin,  president  of  the 
Macdonald  Institute  Alumnae  Associa¬ 
tion,  gave  a  short  talk  outlining  the 
work  of  that  organization,  of  which  she 
is  president,  and  giving  the  experiment¬ 
alists  an  idea  of  its  aims  and  objects. 
She  said  the  Experimental  Union  was 
not  complete  without  the  Macdonald 
Institute  Alumnae. 

ADDRESS— DR.  C.  D.  JARVIS 

Dr.  C.  D.  Jarvis  stressed  the  need  for 
more  expert  teaching  of  agriculture  in 
the  secondary  schools  in  his  address  on' 
‘‘Agricultural  Education  and  Efficien¬ 
cy."  He  declared  that  we  need  a  larger 
number  of  vocationalist  cultured  farm¬ 
ers.  ‘‘If  we  are  to  obtain  a  share  of  the 


world's  trade  it  is  vital  that  we  pay  more 
attention  to  vocational  efficiency.  The 
wealth  of  a  nation  depends  on  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  its  citizens,  and  the  power  of 
the  individual  to  produce  economically 
is  the  main  point  in  meeting  such  com¬ 
petition.”  Any  previous  attempts  made 
to  teach  agriculture  in  Ontario  have 
not  met  with  much  success  owing  to  the 
methods  adopted.  Following  the  lead  of 
the  United  States  in  this  matter  would 
be  of  more  benefit.  This  method  takes 
an  actual  farm  problem  in  all  its  rela¬ 
tionships  and  studying  it  in  a  natural, 
easy  manner.  The  home  farm  was  used 
as  a  background  for  the  class  room, 
where  the  theory  learned  could  be  put 
in  practice.  In  conclusion,  Dr.  Jarvis 
said  that  he  felt  sure  a  plan  such  as 
used  in  the  States  would  make  a  success 
in  Canada  if  given  a  fair  trial. 

The  Officers  for  the  ensuing  year 
are : 

President — W.  H.  Porter,  London. 

Wee. -Pres. — F.  E.  Webster,  Cree- 
more. 

Secretary— Dr.  C.  A.  Zavitz,  O.  A.  C. 

Assistant  Secretary — Prof.  W.  J. 
Squirrel,  O.A.C. 

Treasurer — A.  W.  Mason,  O.A.C. 

Directors — President  J.  B.  Reynolds, 
O.A.C.;  Wm.  Elliot,  M.P.,  Galt;  J.  E. 
Whitelock,  Brampton ;  J.  S.  Knapp, 
Galt,  and  H.  Hannam,  Guelph. 


Dominion  Chemists  as  our  Guests 

By  A.  C.  W.  and  0.  A.  L. 

* 

The  Ontario  Agricultural  College  was  by  members  of  two  organizations,  “The 
indeed  honoured  when  it  welcomed  a  Society  of  Chemical  Industry,”  of  Lon- 
party  of  nearly  two  hundred  men  and  don,  England,  and  ‘‘The  Canadian  In¬ 
women  from  all  over  Canada  to  the  stitute  of  Chemistry,”  of  Toronto,  fel- 
Eighth  Annual  Convention  of  Chemists  lowship  in  the  latter  symbolizing  spec- 
held  on  June  3rd,  4th,  5th  and  6th.  The  ial  study  and  technical  training  in 
deliberations  took  place  in  the  Depart-  Chemistry  as  a  chosen  profession, 
ment  of  Chemistry  and  were  attended  Holding  the  above  Session  at  our 
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College  is  a  recognition  of  the  im¬ 
portant  place  that  Agricultural  Chem¬ 
istry  plays  in  the  life  of  the  Dominion 
and  the  activities  of  her  people.  Up  to 
this  year  only  one  other  centre,  namely 
Ottawa,  had  induced  these  organized 
Societies  to  convene  within  it,  the  other 
conclaves  having  been  held  in  our  uni¬ 
versities  of  liberal  arts  and  applied 
sciences,  Toronto,  Queen’s  and  McGill. 
Furthermore,  Professor  Harcourt,  and 
the  College  he  represents,  has  been 
signally  honoured  in  being  chosen  as 
President  of  the  Institute  of  Chemistry 
for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  sessions  on  the  whole  were  very 
enjoyable  and  profitable.  Mills  Hall  ac¬ 
commodated  the  delegates  and  the  com¬ 
mon  room  proved  very  satisfactory  for 
entertaining  the  ladies.  Memorial  Hall 
served  admirably  for  a  public  lecture 
and  the  Dining  Hall  was  used  for 
meals,  save  the  annual  dinner  held  in  the 
Cafeteria.  The  latter  was  a  very  happy 
occasion ;  owing  to  liberal  assistance 
from  the  Staff  of  Macdonald  Institute. 
It  was  planned  and  served  by  the  Home¬ 
makers  Class  in  a  creditable  manner,  to 
the  delight  of  our  guests. 

One  feature  of  these  annual  conven¬ 
tions  has  always  been  the  social  events ; 
in  this  we  tried  to  play  our  part  zealous¬ 
ly.  Visiting  ladies  were  entertained  by 
pleasure  trips,  visits,  teas  and  in  other 
interesting  way,  this  programme  being 
in  the  hands  of  a  competent  local  com¬ 
mittee.  The  motor  trip  to  the  Ontario 
Reformatory  was  exceptionally  pleasant 
owing  to  the  gracious  hospitality  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Neelands,  who  served  a  de¬ 


lightful  tea  on  the  spacious  and  shady 
lawns. 

Another  feature  was  the  usual  trips 
to  industrial  plans  and  the  pleasure  at¬ 
tending  the  same.  Visits  were  made  to 
five  important  industries ;  in  every  case 
guides  were  generously  provided  to  the 
profit  of  the  visitors.  Our  industrial 
leaders  were  generous  in  these  trips  • 
many  good  friends  were  made  and  con¬ 
tacts  established.  We  trust  their  efforts 
will  prove  profitable  to  themselves  as 
well  as  their  visitors. 

Considerable  desire  was  shown  on  the 
part  of  our  visitors  to  see  around  the 
grounds  and  fields  and  through  the 
many  College  buildings.  Such  interest 
in  this,  one  of  the  oldest  institutions  of 
its  sort,  ought  to  be  fostered  that  our 
influence  in  an  educational  way  may 
grow  and  widen. 

The  business  programme  took  place  in 
the  lecture  room,  and  laboratories  of 
the  Chemistry  building.  The  Exhibits 
of  Chemical  apparatus,  agenda  for  dis¬ 
cussion  and  presentation  of  technical 
papers  occupied  most  of  two  days  of  the 
convention.  At  the  public  evening 
meeting,  Mr.  F.  B.  Haanel,  Dept,  of 
Mines,  Ottawa,  gave  a  paper  on  ‘‘Fuels 
and  the  Fuel  Situation  in  Canada,”  and 
Prof.  Shipley,  University  of  Manitoba, 
gave  an  illustrated  lecture  on  “The  Val¬ 
ley  of  the  Ten  Thousand  Smokes.” 

Friday  night,  was  the  occasion  of  a 
small  party  in  the  Cafeteria  for  those 
who  remained  over,  and  on  Saturday 
the  convention  was  concluded  when  a 
few  left  on  a  motor  trip  to  Kitchener, 
Preston,  Paris,  Brantford  and  Hamil¬ 
ton. 


Alumni  and  Alumnae 


When  a  meeting  is  held  to  have  really  impossible,  whether  a  definite 
friends  meet  friends,  and  make  new  programme  has  been  previously  ar- 
friends,  you  never  have  a  dull  time.  It’s  ranged  or  not.  This  is  typical  of  alum- 
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ni  and  alumnae  gatherings,  and  Satur¬ 
day’s  crowd  was  no  exception.  It  was 
a  crowd,  for  it  was  little  short  of  those 
of  the  previous  days. 

They  followed  the  example  of  the 
farmers  by  having  lunch  in  the  gymnas¬ 
ium.  Then  business  before  pleasure,  but 
the  business  didn’t  last  long. 

A  special  feature  of  the  afternoon 
was  the  exhibition  of  P.  T.,  drill  and 
dance,  put  on  by  the  girls  of  Macdonald 
Institute. 

Another  feature  that  attracted  much 
attention  was  the  baseball  game  between 
two  teams  chosen  with  respect  to  con¬ 
formation  only.  A  hundred  and  a  half 
was  the  dividing  line ;  the  heavyweights 
were  of  the  thick,  smooth  type,  and 
their  opponents  inclined  more  towards 
the  pony  type.  As  to  who  the  real 
champions  were,  there  is  much  doubt, 
but  for  vocal  prowess  the  teams  were 
evenly  matched. 

Tea  was  served  in  Mac.  Hall  and  a 
dance  in  the  gymnasium  added  the  fin¬ 
ishing  touch  to  the  day’s  entertainment. 


JUDGING  COMPETITION  AND 
MUSICAE  FESTIVAL  AT  O.  A.  C. 

ON  SATURDAY,  JUNE  13,  1925. 

The  Annual  Judging  Competition  and 
Musical  Festival  of  Wellington  County 
Junior  Farmer  Association  was  held  in 
Guelph  on  Saturday,  June  13. 

The  judging  of  all  classes  of  stock 
was  held  in  the  morning.  Erin  had 
the  only  judging  team,  and  won  the 
Silver  Cup.  The  judging  this  year  was 
of  a  much  higher  standard  than  form¬ 
er  years. 

The  Musical  Festival  was  held  in  the 
Memorial  Hall  in  afternoon  and  even¬ 
ing,  when  some  70  entries  were  run  off. 
Hillsburg  Club  headed  the  list  with  17 
entries.  The  musical  and  vocal  selec¬ 
tions  were  of  the  highest  order,  with  the 
grand  climax  in  the  evening,  when  the 
choruses  of  from  30  to  50  voices,  sang 
splendidly  to  a  large  audience. 

The  Fergus  Club  came  first  in  the 
chorus  with  92  points,  while  the  Hills¬ 
burg  and  Arthur  Clubs  were  tied  for 
second  place  with  90  points. 

Hillsburg  Club  won  the  Shield  again 
this  year,  for  the  second  time,  for  all¬ 
round  proficiency,  getting  1470  points, 
while  Arthur  was  second,  with  1,402 
points. 


A  Tale 

I  met  her  at  a  dance  last  May, 

Since  then  I  wrote  her  every  day, 
Twelve-page  letters,  by  the  way — 
A  lover’s  tale. 

She  used  to  answer  twice  a  week, 
A  Junior  Prom,  bid  she  did  seek, 

She  claimed  I  was  her  only  sheik — 
A  lover’s  tale. 

But  when  I  asked  her  for  a  date, 

She  answered  in  those  words  I  hate, 
I  love  a  Yale  man  now,  too  late — 
Another  tale. 


Alice.  “Did  you  ever  see  a  watch 
with  an  Italian  face?” 

Billy.  “Why  no!  What  do  you 
mean?” 

Alice.  “Here’s  one!  If  you  look 
at  it  long  enough  you’ll  see  a  day-go.” 


We  mortals  have  to  swat,  and  shoo 
The  flies  from  dawn  till  dark 
’Cause  Noah  didn’t  swat  the  two 
That  roosted  in  the  ark. 

—Ex. 
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“22”  Clifford  Wilson 

From  a  Cherokee,  Iowa  paper 


Closing  his  work  as  agricuLural 
teacher  and  wrestling  coach  in  Chero¬ 
kee  high  school,  H.  C.  Wilson  will 
continue  his  preparations  for  the  work 
of  an  agricultural  missionary  in  Port¬ 
ugese  West  Africa. 

His  work  in  Canada,  of  which  coun¬ 
try  he  is  a  citizen,  having  served  with 
Canadian  troops  in  Prance,  and'  his 
work  in  Cherokee  have  been  parts  of 
a  preparatory  course  for  the  African 
position  to  which  he  was  appointed  bv 
the  United  church  of  Canada  about  one 
year  ago. 

Today  he  left  for  Ames.  He  expects 
to  go  to  England  about  August  1st  and 
will  probably  stud}^  tropical  diseases 
in  London  for  a  few  weeks.  Portugese 
West  Africa  is  a  vast  country,  having 
an  area  of  485,000  square  miles  and  is 
located  wholly  within  the  torrid  zone. 

He  will  next  go  to  Coimba,  Portu¬ 
gal,  where  for  six  months  he  will  study 
the  language  of  the  Portugese  and  fam¬ 
iliarize  himself  with  their  customs. 
The  population  of  Portugese  West 
Africa  is  given  as  5,000,000  natives  and 
12.000  whites,  of  whom  10,000  live  along 
the  coast.  The  natives  are  of  the 
Ovimbundu  tribe  of  the  great  Bantu 


race,  and  are  similar  to  the  Zulus,  be¬ 
ing  intelligent,  resourceful  and  indust¬ 
rious. 

Mr.  Wilson’s  headquarters  will  be 
at  Dondi,  about  360  miles  inland  from 
Lobito  bay,  eleven  degrees  south  of  the 
equator.  Mission  work,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Canadian  church,  was 
commenced  there  about  1890.  Dondi 
is  the  central  station  to  which  is 
brought  the  exceptional' bright  young 
men  for  advanced  training.  These 
youths  return  to  their  villages  to  in¬ 
struct  their  people. 

The  nature  of  the  work  is  to  establish 
at  Dondi  an  experimental  station  and 
teach  the  general  principles  of  agri¬ 
culture  and  Christianity  to  the  students 
who  are  to  become  teachers;  to  occas¬ 
ionally  visit  the  Mission  stations  in  the 
district  and  to  help  to  develop  agricul¬ 
ture  there. 

The  country  is  about  5000  feet  above 
sea  level  and  the  texture  and  quality 
of  soil  is  variable.  Mr.  Wilson  expects 
to  study  as  much  as  to  teach  for  his 
first  year  in  Africa.  The  list  of  pro¬ 
ducts  of  Portugese  West  Africa  explains 
whv  he  will  studv.  Tliev  are  coffee, 
rubber,  sugar,  palm  kernels,  cocoanuts, 
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cattle,  hides,  ivory,  cotton,  vams,  or- 
anges,  lemons,  limes,  pineapples  and 
tobacco.  The  elevation  will  permit  the 
cultivation  of  maize  (corn  in  American) 
Kafir,  milo  and  other  sorghum  crops. 
As  to  forage  crops,  such  authorities  as 
are  at  hand  give  no  information,  nor 
is  there  an  enlightening  description  of 
the  topography  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Wilson’s  period  of  appointment 
is  for  five  years.  His  work  in  Chero¬ 
kee  has  been  of  an  excellent  kind.  His 
thoroughness  promises  success  for  him 
and  benefit  for  his  associates  in  any 
field.  His  labors  will  be  practical  and 
humanitarian.  While  lie  will  incul¬ 
cate  Christian  principles  religious  mis¬ 
sionaries  are  attached  to  the  station. 
So  far  as  he  knows  he  will  be  the  only 
agricultural  missionary  at  the  station 
supported  by  the  Canadian  church. 
Good  wishes  of  Cherokee  go  with  him. 


Keegan — Young 

The  marriage  of  Margaret  May, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel 
Young,  to  Robert  Keegan,  B.  S.  A.  ’24, 
of  the  Field  Husbandry  Department 
0.  A.  C.,  took  place  on  Wednesday, 
June  10th,  at  the  home  of  the  bride’s 
parents,  199  King  St.,  Guelph. 


Tomlinson — Blyth 

The  marriage  took  place  June  3rd, 
at  6  o'clock  at-  the  home  of  the 
bride’s  father  on  Albert  street,  of  Miss 
Grace  Adelaide  Blyth,  second  daughter 
of  Mr.  George  R.  Blyth  and  the  late 
Mrs.  Blyth,  to  Mr.  Alfred  Harding  Tom¬ 
linson,  B.S.A.,  Associate  Prof,  of  Horti¬ 
culture  at  Guelph  Agriculture  College, 
eldest  son  of  Mrs.  M.  A.  Tomlinson  and 
the  late  Mr.  James  Tomlinson,  of  Ply¬ 
mouth,  Devon,  England. 


Rev.  John  W.  Woodside,  of  Chalmers 
Church,  officiated,  and  the  nuptial  mus¬ 
ic  was  played  by  the  bride’s  brother, 

* 

Mr.  Gerald  Blyth.  During  the  service 
a  vocal  solo,  “Beloved  It  Is  Morn,” 
was  delightfully  sung  by  Mrs.  J.  D. 
Robertson,  who  was  accompanied  at 
the  piano  by  Mrs.  J.  W.  Woodside. 

Given  in  marriage  by  her  father,  the 
bride  was  attended  by  her  sister,  Miss 
Marion  Blyth,  and  Mr.  Oswald  Mc- 
Conkey,  also  of  Guelph  Agricultural 
College,  was  groomsman. 

A  lovely  gOAvn  of  white  crepe  Eliza¬ 
beth  embroidered  in  silk  was  worn  by 
the  bride.  The  folds  of  the  filmy  veil 
Avere  held  in  place  with  clusters  of 
orange  blossoms  and  she  carried  a 
shower  bouquet  of  sunset  roses  and 
lilies-of-the-valley. 

The  bridesmaid  wore  a  French  bead¬ 
ed  model  dress  of  gray  chiffon  with  a 
bandeau  of  gray  adorned  with  clusters 
of  blue  flowers.  Am  arm  bouquet  of 
spring  blossoms  was  carried. 

At  the  reception  later  there  were 
present  the  immediate  relatives  and  a 
few  friends.  The  rooms  of  the  resid¬ 
ence  Avere  tastefully  arranged  and 
adorned  with  ferns  and  cut  flowers. 
Mr.  Tomlinson  and  his  bride  haATe  left 
for  Montreal  and  the  Laurentians  and 
will  take  up  residence  in  Guelph.  For 
traArelling  the  bride  wore  an  ensemble 
suit  of  periwinkle  blue  and  a  French 
gray  hat.  The  bride’s  sister, 

Miss  EArelArn  Blyth  wore  a  black 
embroidered  crepe  gown.  From  out- 
of-town  there  were  present,  Miss  Mar¬ 
garet  McFarlane,  of  Montreal,  a  cousin ; 
Mrs.  Fred  Taylor,  of  Vancouver,  a 
cousin,  and  Rev.  and  Mrs.  James  Mc- 
Farlane,  of  Quebec,  an  uncle  and  aunt 
of  the  bride. — The  Ottawa  Bulletin. 
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CONGRATULATIONS  ’25 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Agriculture,  1925,  the  following 
candidates  have  successfully  completed 
ail  examinations  and  term  work: — 

Agricultural  Science  Option 

Freeman,  C.  E.,  Bowesville,  Out. 

Hember,  A.  D.,  45  Pearson  Ave.,  Tor¬ 
onto. 

Plunkett,  H.,  Havelock,  Ont. 

Agriculture  Option 
(Agronomy  Division) 

Allmen,  F.  W.,  64  Wellington  St., 
Toronto. 

Davey,  A.  E.,  126  South  Turner  St., 
Victoria,  B.  C. 

Jones,  N.,  R.  R.  6,  Picton,  Ont. 

Marritt,  J.  W.,  Keswick,  Ont. 

Webber,  W.  A.,  R.  R.  3,  Wallaceburg, 
Ont. 

(Animal  Husbandry  Division) 

Broughton,  A.  S.,  R.  R.  2,  Corbetton, 
Ont. 

Creed,  R.,  Albion,  P.  E.  I. 

Cross,  J.  B.,  Nanton,  Alta. 

Demaray,  R.  L.,  R.  R.  2,  Dorchester, 
Ont. 

Fahrig,  C.,  R.  R.  1,  South  River,  Ont. 

Forward,  B.  F.,  425  Pardale  Ave., 
Ottawa,  Ont. 

Griesbach,  L.,  R.  R.  1,  Collingwood, 
Ont.. 

Hurtubise,  R.,  Bourget,  Ont. 

Kellough,  J.  Y.,  R.  R.  4,  Almonte, 
Ont. 

Kirstine,  A.  G.,  R.  R.  2,  Walkerton, 
Ont. 

Parish,  F.  J.,  Carling  Apt ’s.,  116  Carl¬ 
ing  Ave.,  Ottawa. 

Sager,  0.  L.,  St.  George,  Ont. 

Watt,  M.  A.,  R.  R.  3,  Waterford,  Ont. 


Chemistry  Option 

Buchanan,  W.  R.,  59  Alcorn  Ave., 
Toronto. 

Colbeek,  L.  H.,  R.  R.  2,  Grand  Valley, 
Ont. 

Dairy  Option 

Evans,  0.  R.,  34  Highview  Cresent, 
Toronto,  Ont. 

Hand,  C.  0.,  102  Broadway  Ave., 
Ottawa,  Ont. 

Heatherbell,  E.  H.,  903  Linden  Ave., 
Victoria,  B.  C. 

Jackson,  G.  T.,  Scarboro  P.  0.,  Ont. 

MacFarlane,  W.  D.,  23  Kelvinside 
Gds.,  Glasgow,  Scotland. 

Owens,  D.  R.,  Hawkesbury,  Ont. 

Entomology  Option 

Eddy,  M.,  Dalhousie  St.,  Brantford, 
Ont. 

Marshall,  J.,  West  Summerland,  B.  C. 

Horticulture  Option 

Adams,  D.  F.,  60  Binscarth  Rd.,  Tor¬ 
onto. 

Eastman,  W.  G.,  Strathroy,  Ont. 

Gregory,  F.  W.,  199  Rawdon  St., 
Brantford,  Ont. 

Hansler,  W.  A.,  Fonthill,  Ont. 

Kerr,  W.  L.,  c-o  Mrs.  E.  Smith,  Rock- 
spring,  Ont. 

Pridham,  A.  M.  S.,  226  Cottingham 
St.,  Toronto. 

Thomas,  H.  L.,  R.  R.  5,  Strathroy, 
Ont. 

Webster,  J.  L.,  Vernon,  B.  C. 

Williams,  M.  J.,  39  East  Heath  St., 
Toronto. 


Amongst  those  seen  on  the  grounds 
on  June  13th. 

W.  B.  Cody  ’22,  P.  S.  McClaren  ’89, 
W.  S.  Taylor  T9,  A.  E.  Wark  ’84, 
Hogarth  ’23,  G.  G.  Bramhill  T3,  R.  J. 
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Bryden  T6, .  D.  F.  Adams  ’25,  J.  R. 
Kirk  ’23,  J.  Wilson,  ’23,  W.  G.  McPhee 
’89,  N.  McLeod  ’16,  W.  R.  Brown  ’16, 
H.  L.  Thomas,  ’25,  W.  Webber  ’25,  D. 
Hart  ’22  wife  and  daughter,  C.  A.  Cline 
’22,  W.  McMullen  ’22,  R.  J.  Rogers  ’22, 
J.  E.  Whitelock  ’22,  F.  J.  Webster  ’22, 
S.  L.  Page  ’24  and  wife,  G.  R.  Patter¬ 
son  ’24  and  wife,  W.  M.  Cochburn  ’23, 
F.  Morwick  ’27,  W.  G.  Marritt  T7, 

F.  C.  McPhail  ’21,  H.  A.  iDorrance  ’ll, 

G.  R.  Green  T2,  R.  W.  Wade  ’05,  L. 
E.  O’Neil  T9,  W.  G.  Hill  ’20,  G.  D. 
Townsend  ’20,  J.  Dempsey  T7,  J.  B. 
Martin  T7,  E.  T.  McLoughry  ’22,  W. 
Speers  ’24,  H.  R.  McCharl.es  ’23,  R. 
Lane  ’24,  W.  S.  Van  Every  ’22,  J.  Mc- 
Caque  ’21,  C.  Lament  T9,  W.  R.  Riddel 
'23,  J.  B.  Nelson  ’24,  D.  A.  Andrew  ’27, 
A.  H.  Martin  ’24,  R.  Fleming  ’19,  C.  C. 
Main  ’ll,  C.  F.  Luckham  T9,  D.  Thomp¬ 
son  ’21,  J.  C.  Neale  T9,  H.  C.  Mason 
’20  and  wife,  W.  Dawson  T2,  C.  Palmer 
T2,  J.  B.  Fairbairn  ’07,  Dr.  G.  C.  Creel- 
man  ’88,  J.  N.  Creelman  T4,  R.  Zavitz 
T4,  G.  Robertson,  Hon.  Nelson  Mon- 
teith  ’90,  Hon.  G.  S.  Henry,  Wm.  Elliot, 
M.P.,  J.  R.  Wilson  T6,  C.  C.  Duncan  ’16, 
J.  A.  Carrol  T4,  C.  Ballantyne  ’08,  Dr. 
R.  Jenkins  ’08,  W.  H.  Porter  ’ll,  G. 
Hood  ’20,  H.  S.  Fry  T4,  W.  Chisholm 
T6,  R.  H.  Clemons,  C.  A.  Galbraith  ’ll, 
D.  McEwan  T8,  R.  Manning  ’23,  A. 
G.  Kirstine  ’25,  C.  G.  Pilkey  ’23,  W.  A. 
Webber  ’25,  W.  R.  Brown  T8,  L.  D. 
Hankinson  ’05,  T.  Shields  ’22,  E.  W. 
Baldwin  ’26,  R.  Sibbett  ’22,  B.  Cody  ’22, 
A.  McLaren  ’09,  F.  G.  Master  ’27,  J.  A. 
Cox  ’26,  H.  E.  Macdonald  ’26,  W.  G 
Eastman  ’25,  D.  McArthur  ’21,  W.  Mor¬ 
ris  ’16,  C.  E.  Carbin  ’23,  E.  B.  Gondie 
’23,  N.  Jones  ’25,  P.  Neelands  T4,  R. 
L.  Demaray  ’25,  W.  L.  Kerr  ’25,  C.  G. 
Reid  ’26,  G.  Reed  T8,  W.  J.  W.  Len¬ 
nox  ’05,  S.  White  ’22,  G.  Eliott  ’21,  J. 
Brown  ’22,  IT.  Maybee  ’21,  J.  Neilson 
T4,  R.  Zavitz  T7,  A.  J.  O.  Whiteside 


’22,  F.  C,  Hart,  P.  S.  McLaren  ’89,  R.  R. 
Sloan,  Clayton  Shuh,  Allan  Shantz  ’90, 
A.  H.  Mnsgrave  ’20,  F.  Odell  ’20,  J.  A. 
Mo  Adam  ’21,  C.  D.  Jarvis  ’99,  J.  B. 
Kitchen,  G.  Patton  ’22. 


Extract  from  letter  of  A.  G.  Beattie,  ’23 

“Nothing  was  spared  to  make  the 
Prince’s  two  day  visit  a  success.  The 
programme  was  a  full  one  from  the 
minute  he  arrived  on  Friday  evening. 
He  played  tennis  in  Bompai,  dined  offi¬ 
cially  with  the  Governor  of  Nigeria 
in  the  dinner  hour  and  came  to  an  open 
air  dance  which  had  been  delightfully 
arranged  in  a  beautiful  setting  electric¬ 
ally  lighted  at  night.  There  he  shook 
hands  with  about  400  of  us  and  the 
dance  commenced. 

The  following  morning  a  Durbar  was 
held,  at  which  30,000  mounted  natives 
with  their  Chiefs  from  all  corners  of 
N.  Nigeria  marched  past. 

In  the  evening  he  played  polo,  I  had 
the  good  fortune  to  play  in  a  chukka 
against  him.  He  is  most  energetic 
and  played  a  hard  game  in  every  out 
of  five  chukkas. 

The  Prince  left  Kano  at  midnight 
after  a  fireworks  display  and  another 
dance  at  the  camp  last  night. 

I  am  intending  to  have  a  go  again  at 
the  Cafeteria  when  I  get  back,  it  will 
be  fun.  Shall  sail  from  Lagos  on 
July  3rd  and  hope  to  be  in  Canada  early 
in  August  after  a  week  or  so  in  Eng¬ 
land.” 


Extract  from  letter  from  F.  S.  Parsons, 

Trinidad 

‘  ‘  The  Empire  Cotton  Growing  Corp  ’n 
have  appointed  me  to  advise  a  large 
group  of  cotton  growing  estates  in 
Northern  Natal.  They  have  at  present 
some  30,000  acres  under  cotton  being 
the  largest  group  of  such  estates  in 
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South  Africa.  The  post  requires  me 
to  carry  on  plant  selection  work,  to  or¬ 
ganize  and  maintain  a  seed  supply  of 
my  selected  strain.  To  supervize  cer¬ 
tain  agricultural  practices  and  deal 
with  insect  pests  and  diseases  attacking 
the  crop,  which  as  you  know,  are  many 
and  dangerous.  There  is  plenty  of 
scope. 

The  position  is  regarded  as  a  plum 
and  I  gather  that  the  other  men  from 
English  and  Scotch  Universities  for  the 
same  purpose  have  not  secured  posts 
so  the  inference  is  that  the  Corp’n  do 
not  lament  their  choice  of  an  0.  A.  C. 
man  for  'the  training  year  here,  now 
drawing  to  a  close. 

We  leave  Trinidnd  for  England  via 
Canada  on  the  9th  of  June.  I  still 
have  to  carry  on  work  with  specialized 
apparatus  at  the  Cotton  Industry  Re¬ 
search  Laboratories  at  Manchester  be¬ 
fore  proceeding  to  Natal. 

While  here  I  have  been  engaged  in  a 
research  on  the  water  relations  of  the 
cotton  plant  and  data  now  being  analy¬ 
zed  are  confirming  the  hypothesis  on 
which  the  work  was  initiated.  A  pap¬ 
er  on  the  work  results  and  conclusions 
will  be  published  in  the  annals  of  Bot¬ 
any,  and  is  also  being  submitted,  on 
the  recommendation  of  this  Institution 
to  Toronto  University  in  part  fulfilment 
of  the  M.  A.  degree  providing  they  will 
accept  a  year  here  in  view  of  the  extra 
3^ear  at  Toronto.  I  have  hopes  because 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  men  can  work 
for  their  Doctorate  although  no  affilia¬ 
tion  exists  between  either  of  their  Un¬ 
iversities  and  ourselves. 


A.  G.  Skinner  ’24,  returned  to 
New  Liskeard,  Ont.,  on  April  1st,  as 
Assistant  Representative  and  Assistant 
Superintendent  of  the  Demonstration 
Farm. 


G.  B.  Nelson  ’24,  has  been  transferred 
to  Markdale  as  Assistant  Agricultural 
Representative. 


The  Hogarth  Family 

S.  J.  Hogarth  who  attended  the  col¬ 
lege  in  1879-80  is  growing  strawberries, 
Dutch  sets  and  early  potatoes  at  Exeter, 
Ontario.  He  attended  college  with 
Hon.  Nelson  Monteith,  Dr.  C.  A.  Zavitz 
and  Hon.  W.  R.  Motherwell.  Prof. 
Brown  was  then  Farm  Supt.  and  Pete 
Mahon  Farm  Foreman.  Every  spring 
Mr.  Hogarth  supplies  Prof  Zavitz  with 
Early  Eureka  seed  potatoes  for  the 
plots. 

Mr.  Hogarth’s  three  sons  have  all 
attended  their  father’s  Alma  Mater. 

E.  Gifford  graduated  in  “15”  was  for 
a  time  District  Representative  in  Ont¬ 
ario  County  but  is  now  with  an  adver¬ 
tising  agency  in  Hamilton. 

John  spent  one  year  at  college,  en¬ 
listed  the  following  summer  and  was 
killed  overseas. 

Victor  took  his  first  year  with  “23” 
and  has  since  carried  on  the  activities 
of  “Iveholm”  farm  near  Exeter.  Be¬ 
sides  registered  seed  potatoes,  oats  and 
alfalfa,  Vic  has  a  fine  flock  of  Barred 
Rock  hens,  which  have  for  several  years 
produced  eggs  for  the  School  Fair 
work  in  Huron  County. 

J.  H.  Varey  “15”  is  with  S.  S.  Board 
with  headquarters  in  Saskatoon. 

E.  L.  Kemp  “18”  is  farming.  His 
address  is  R.  R.  6  Owen  Sound. 

Geo.  Buchanan  “20”  is  farming.  His 
address  is  R.  R.  2,  Flesherton. 

II.  E.  Smith  “24”  is  farming  at 
Owen  Sound.  He  is  we  'believe  paying 
particular  attention  to  the  chicken  bus¬ 
iness. 

Geo.  Donald  “Associate  of  24”  is 
farming.  His  address  is  Tara,  R.  R.  5. 

Elmer  FarrLsh  took  his  associate 
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course  with  “24”,  then  his  Intermediate 
year.  He  is  now  married  and  a  proud 
father.  Elmer  is  farming  near  Luck¬ 
now.  His  address  is  R.  R.  7. 

Ed.  Lawson  “16”  Ed.  is  making  use  of 
his  degree  by  keeping  a  flock  of  pure 
bred  Shropshire  sheep  and  doing  plant 
breeding  work  with  barley  on  his  farm 
near  Goderich. 

Ohas.  Galbraith  “11”  spends  the 
winter  with  the  three  months  short 
course  lecturing  on  Entomology  and 
Bacteriology.  The  remainder  of  his 


Simple  Mathematics 

They  were  sitting  in  the  barracks 
swapping  yarns. 

“Ever  hear  this  one?”  asked  one  of 
the  group.  “A  dog  was  tied  to  a  rope, 
fourteen  feet  away  was  a  fat,  juicy 
bone.  How  did  the  dog  get  to  the 
bone?” 

“Oh,  that’s  old  stuff”,  answered 
one  of  the  marines.”  You  want  some 
bird  to  say,  “I  give  it  up,  and  then 
you’ll  say  ‘that’s  what  the  other  dog 
did.” 

“No.  you’re  wrong,  for  the  dog  got 
the  bone.” 

“Well,  how  did  he  get  it.” 

“Why,  the  other  end  of  the  rope 
wasn’t  tied.” 

— McGill  Daily. 


Hotel  Walker,  Toronto 

5  \ 

Porter.  “Did  you  have  a  good  rest, 
sir  ?  ” 

• 

Tars.  “No,  I  didn't,  the  room 
and  bed  were  very  good,  but  I  was 
afraid  someone  would  want  to  take  a 
bath,  and  the  only  door  to  it  was 
through  my  room.” 


time  is  divided  between  farming  on  the 
farm  near  Hornby.  Listening  in  on 
Radio  and  discussing  the  politics  of  the 
day. 

C.  M.  Lee.  Clarence  lectures  on 
Farm  Management  to  the  students  of 
the  three  months  short  courses  but  his 
main  job  is  a  dairy  farm  just  north  of 
Paris.  He  was  shrewd  enough  to  turn 
a  pond  jnto  a  real  asset  and  has  built 
a  large  ice  house,  where  he  stores  ice 
under  contract .  This  has  proved  a 
very  profitable  sideline. 


“Have  you  ever  been  married,”  ask¬ 
ed  the  judge. 

“Ye-es,  ”  stammered  the  prisoner. 

“  To  whom.’.’ 

“A  woman.” 

“Of  course  it  was  a  woman,”  snap- 
oed  the  judge,  “did  you  ever  hear  of 
anyone  marrying  a  man?” 

“Yes  sir,”  said  the  prisoner  bright¬ 
ening,  “my  sister  did.” 

Whereupon  he  got  life. 

—Ex. 


Good  Night 

“The  great  men  are  all  dead,”  she 
said  with  evident  regret. 

“But  the  beautiful  women  are  not, 
he  replied,  looking  earnestly  at  her. 

‘  ‘  Of  course,  ’  ’  she  added,  after  >a  mom¬ 
ent’s  reflection,  “I  always  except 
present  company.” 

“So  do  I,”  he  said. 

Managra. 


Sergeant  (to  colored  sentry).  “If 
anything  moves  you  shoot.  ’ ' 

Sentry.  “Yas,  suh,  and  if  anything 
shoots,  ah  moves.” 


— Managra. 


— Ex. 
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Food  for  Thot®| 


In  the  school  days  of  yore 
If  a  youngster  was  thick, 

The  treatment  prescribed  was  a  hickory  stick 
His  reason  was  prompted  with  many  a  whack 
As  if  the  poor  dullard  could  think  with  his  back. 

But  clubs  are  no  longer  permitted  today 
The  teacher  proceeds  in  a  kindlier  way. 

She  smiles  tbo  the  dunce  be  as  dull  as  >a  cow 
And  quickens  his  mind  with  club  sandwiches  now. 
When  father  was  young, 

He  was  whipped  with  a  strap 

For  taking  an  orange  to  school  in  his  cap. 

And  once  for  a  bit  of  bulge  in  his  cheeks, 

He  sat  on  a  stool  for  'a  couple  of  weeks. 

But  now  when  a  youngster  is  strapped,  why  the  school 
Provides  him  a  seat  on  a  dining  room  stool 
Plies  him  with  milk  from  a  dairy  in  Dover 
And  fills  him  with  eats  till  he  bulges  all  over. 
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Jersey  Milk,  a  solid  milk 
chocolate  bar,  in  5c,  10c 
and  25c  sizes. 


Jersey  Milk — 

A  Bar  We’re  Particularly 
Proud  of 

Never  in  our  long  experience  have 
we  made  a  chocolate  har  that  ap¬ 
pealed  to  so  many  people  in  such 
a  short  time. 

It’s  the  new  delicious  flavor  that 
does  it.  Try  Jersey  Milk  and  see 
for  yourself. 


VII sms 


Chocolate  Bars 

THE  LAST  WORD  IN  CANDY  VALUE 


Room  Mates 


Too  Bad 


Come,  tell  me,  worthy  gentleman, 
About  your  dear  room-mate. 

In  the  lottery  of  living, 

Oh,  what  has  been  your  fate? 

Is  your  room-mate  w>ild  and  giddy? 

Does  he  fuss  both  late  and  early? 
Does  he  rave  and  chatter  idly 
Of  teeth  that  are  so  pearly? 


I’ve  gon  and  had  a  “boyish  cut”. 

I  wish  I  hadn’t  had  it. 

They  say  it’s  most  becoming,  but — 

I  wish  I  hadn’t  had  it. 

For  every  time  I  curl  my  hair 
I  burn  my  neck  and  ears!  so  then, 

I  wish  I  hadn’t  had  it.  — K. 


Violence  Wins 


Or  is  he  dull  and  studious  ? 

Does  he  only  read  and  think 
Doesn’t  he  know  that  his  nose-tip 
Is  black  with  printer’s  ink? 

Is  he  sissy,  rouge  or  student — 

All  of  which  are  bad? — 

Or  is  your  room-mate  like  yourself, 
The  perfect  undergrad? 

— Acta  Victoriana. 


Albert.  “What’s  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  a  drama  and  a  melodrama.” 

Bernard.  “Well,  in  a  drama  the 
heroine  merely  throws  the  villian  over. 
In  a  melodrama,  she  throws  him  over 
the  cliff.”  — Ex. 


“I  cannot  find  my  evening  gown,” 
the  angiy  maiden  fretted. 

But  she  grew  angrier  when  I  said; 
“Mabhay  a  moth  hath  et  it”. 
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A  rural  teacher  once  asked  a  class 
to  write  a  story  of  thirty  lines  on 
“Going  for  the  Cows.”  One  boy  with 
a  faculty  for  invention  completed  the 
task  in  record  time.  His  essay  read : 

“  I  have  a  dog.  His  name  is  Rover. 
He  likes  to  help  me  bring  home  the 
cows.  One  night  he  went  with  me  and 
when  the  cows  were  not  to  be  found 
in  the  pasture  I  sent  Rover  into  the 
bush  after  them  and  I  sat  on  the  fence 
and  waited.  After  about  ten  minutes 
neither  the  dog  nor  the  cows  appeared 
and  I  started  to  call,  Rover !  Rover ! 
Rover!  etc.”  He  repeated  this  word 
until  the  30  line  limit  was  reached. 


Teacher.  “What  is  the  plural  for 

sheep,  Laughlin? 

Laughlin.  “Sheeps.” 

Teacher.  “Now  Laughlin,  you 

know  better  than  that!  Would  you 

say  that  you  had  ten  sheeps  at  home?” 

Laughlin.  “No.  Ma-am.” 

Teacher.  “  Well  why  not?” 

Laughlin.  “Because  we  haven’t 

any.” 

«/ 


A  nurse  was  applying  alcohol  to  a 
patients  back.  The  sick  man’s  son, 
aged  seven,  was  looking  on  and  said, 
‘Say,  Nurse,  is  that  real  alcohol?” 
The  nurse  assured  him  that  is  was. 

“Gee,  look  out!”  he  said  “or  daddie 
will  be  breaking  his  neck  trying  to  lick 
if  off  his  back. 


The  co-ed  bustled  up  to  the  clerk 
lounging  against  the  nearest  counter  in 
the  man ’s  department : 

“I’d  like  to  see  the  smartest  thing 
3'ou  have  in  men’s  collegiate  clothing.” 

“What  time  would  you  like  to  have 
me  meet  you?” 


For  the  enlightenment  of  callers  at 
a  certain  office  on  the  campus  the  fol¬ 
lowing  schedule  is  tabulated. 

Time  for  Visitors  in  This  Office 

/ 

Hrs.  Min.  Sec 


Friendly  calls,  men .  0  2  0 

Friendly  calls,  women .  0  2  15 


Friendly  calls,  Old  maids.  .0  0  3 

Friendly  calls,  Pretty  girls.  1  30  0 

Friendly  calls,  Premier  Ont.  1  25  0 

Agents  .  0  0  1 

Friends  bumming  tobacco..  0  0  1 

Friends  offering  drinks.  ...  2  10  0 

Friends  asking  us  to  lunch  1  59  0 


Friends  selling  tickets .  0  0  % 

Friends  offering  orders .  2  57  0 

Friends  wanting  to  borrow 

money  .  0  0  D/t 


Friends  wanting  an  argumentO  0  0 

Debtors  wanting  to  pay  bills23  59  60 


A  Kindly  Hint 

A  certain  canny  Scotsman  had  been 
carrying  on  a  courtship  of  long  duration 
without  definitely  committing  himself. 
The  girl,  if  she  worried  at  the  long 
probation,  gave  no  sign  until  one  morn¬ 
ing,  her  tardv  lover,  thumbinor  a  small 
note  book,  said:  Maggie,  I  hae  been 
weighing  up  your  guid  points,  and  hae 
already  got  to  ten.  When  I  get  a 
dozen  I’m  goin’  tae  ask  you  the  fatal 
question. 

Weel,  I  wish  ye  luck,  Jock,  answered 
the  maiden,  I  hae  also  gotten  a  wee 
buik,  and  I’ve  been  puttin’  doon  your 
bad  points.  There  are  nineteen  in  it 
already,  and  when  it  reaches  the  score 
I’m  goin’  to  accept  the  blacksmith. 

— Managra 


Teacher.  “Do  .you  know  where 
little  boys  go  who  don 't  put  their  money 
on  the  plate?” 

“Yes’m — to  the  movies.” 
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“Can  you  change  these  tablets  for 
pills?” 

“There’s  no  need.  They  both 
have  exactly  the  same  properties!” 

“I  don’t  think  so.  I  would  like  to 
see  you  get  a  tablet  through  a  pea¬ 
shooter!” 

Klods  Hans,  Copenhagen. 


“Jones,  how  many  bones  have  you 
in  your  body?” 

“I  don’t  know,  sir.” 

“But  you  were  told  yesterday.” 

“Yes,  but  I  had  kippers  for  break¬ 
fast  this  morning.” 

— Sydney  Bulletin,  Australia. 


A  Dilemma 


(In  China  an  American  consul 
caused  Chinese  citizens  to  be  arrest¬ 
ed  for  boycotting  American  wares.) 


Chinese  Customer:  “Do  you 

guarantee  this  clock?” 


“Gracious,  what’s  the  matter  with 
you?” 


American  Salesman:  “If  you  buy 

it  it  will  go  for  a  year — if  you  don’t 
buy  it  you  will  go  for  two  years!” 


“My  husband  has  had  an  injection 
of  monkey  gland,  and  now  he  is 
throwing  cocoanuts  at  everything.” 


— Krokodil.  Moscow. 


Melbourne  Punch,  Australia. 
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The 

Success  Road 

TO  succeed  you  must 
have  faith  in  your¬ 
self,  in  your  ability 
and  in  your  work;  but 
without  the  partnership 
of  money,  this  alone 
may  profit  you  little. 


With  the  assistance  of  money,  Success  comes 
easier.  Lay  the  foundation  of  your  prosperity 
with  this  Bank. 


A  Savings  Bank  Account,  once  begun,  must  be 
added  to  regularly  if  you  are  to  attain  the 
Success  you  desire. 

Ask  for  our  useful  pocket  Memo.  Book — it  shows 
how  rapidly  small  savings  grow. 


435 


Guelph  Branch 


R.  L.  Torrance,  Manager 
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Tables  Turned  on  College  Professors 

The  young  women  of  Newcomb  col¬ 
lege  in  New  Orleans  wrnre  put  through 
an  intelligence  test  and  came  off  badly  - 
thereupon  they  challenged  the  faculty 
to  a  similar  test.  This  time  the  results 
weren't  much  to  boast  of  either.  Here 
are  some  answers  from  a  group  of  23 
professors. 

A1  Jolson  is  a  wrestling  champion. 

Filet-  Mignon  is  an  opera  by  Pucini. 

Brilliantine  is  a  preparation  that 
ladies  put  into  their  eyes  to  make  them 
shine. 

Grover  Cleveland  Bergdoll  wa.s  a 


world  war  hero,  or  perhaps  a  democra¬ 
tic  statesman. 

All  of  which  suggests  that  what 
Broadway  or  Chicago  would  classify  as 
fundamental  may  not  mean  much  to  the 
professional  mind. 

Or  to  the  men  of  letters,  for  that  mat¬ 
ter.  When  Bernard  Shaw  was  asked 
by  a  New  York  editor  for  his  opinion 
of  B'a'be  Ruth,  if  you  remember,  he  cab¬ 
led- back,  “Who  is  she?” 

McGill  Daily. 


Voice  from  the  divan — But  Jack 
you’ve  been  over  all  that  ground  before. 
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It's  Hot  Cbe  €ost==But  Cbe  Upkeep 

Careful  buyers  well  realize  that  the  expense  of  maintaining  an  auto 
is  not  the  initial  cost,  but  the  upkeep. 

Likewise,  the  expense  of  maintaining  dairy  cleanliness  is  not  the  initial 
cost  of  the  cleaner,  but  its  upkeep — the  greater  the  amount  of  cleaning  done 
per  pound  the  less  the  upkeep. 

An  ever  increasing  number  of  creamerymen,  dairymen  and  milk  dealers 
are  finding  that  because 


performs  a  maximum  of  cleaning  service  with  a  min¬ 
imum  of  labor  and  cleaner  expense  its  sanitary  upkeep 
is  reduced  to  a  low  figure. 

ttlyandotte  Cleans  Clean 

Ask  Your  Suppy  Man 

The  J.  B.  Ford  Co.  Sole  Mnfrs.  Wyandotte,  Mich. 

Offices  in  Principal  Cities 


INDIAN  IN  CIRCLE 


I 


After  College 
What? 

You  are  a  college  man.  You  have  studied  various  branches  of  agriculture 
— of  making  money  from  the  land.  Have  you  investigated  the  great  possi¬ 
bilities  of  growing  greenstuff  under  glass? 

Canadian  cities  and  towns  are  growing — spreading  out.  Canadians  con¬ 
sume  more  green  vegetables  and  want  more  flowers  every  year.  The  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  this  market — both  now  and  in  the  future — are  enormous. 

Our  organization  is  headquarters  for  information  on  commercial  green¬ 
houses.  Write  to  us.  Explain  your  problem  fully.  We  shall  be  glad  to 
place  the  results  of  our  three  score  years’  experience  at  your  service.  We  can 
help  you  to  a  comfortable  independence  and  success. 

You  will  be  under  no  obligation,  of  course. 

fa*  fed,*-  Btnnham<°.  limited 

Builders  of  Greenhouses  and  Makers  of  Boilers 

Main  Sales  Office  &  Factory — ST.  CATHARINES,  OXT. 

Eastern  Sales  Office — 124  Stanley  Street,  Montreal,  Que. 

-  -  -  -  ■  -  -  -  - ' 
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De  Laval  Milker 

Outfits  Now  Sold  for 


The  Most  Economical  As  W  ell 
As  the  Best  of  All  Milkers 


After  nine  years,  and  with  more  than  25, COO  in  use,  it  is  an  established 
fact  that  the  De  Laval  Milker  is  not  only  the  best  but  also  the  most  economical 
of  all  milkers.  This  is  especially  true  in  view  of  the  recent  price  reduction  and 
the  addition  of  the  De  Laval  Junior  Milker  Outfit,  for  milking  small  herds,  to 
the  line  of  De  Laval  Milkers. 

It  is  possible  to  get  mechanical  milkers  for  less  than  the  first  coM  of 
a  De  Laval — (but  you  can’t  possibly  get  the  same  results.  During  the  time  that 
De  Laval  Milkers  have  been  on  the  market  and  with  the  large  number  in  use, 
the  following  facts  have  been  established: 

— we  have  never  known  of  one  to  injure  a  cow; 

— the  action  of  the  De  Laval  is  so  ipleasing  and  stimulating  that  cows 
almost  invariably  produce  more  milk; 

— th'e  De  Laval  is  practically  fool-proof  and  does  not  require  a  skilled 
operator; 

— it  not  only  milks  better  but  faster,  thus  saving  more  time; 

— it  is  easy  to  wash  and  keep  in  a  sanitary  condition. 

Therefore,  the  De  Laval  is  by  far  the  cheapest  in  the  end.  In  addition, 
it  is  sold  on  such  easy  terms  that  you  can  have  the  use  of  it  while  it  pays  for 
itself. 

The  De  Laval  Company,  Limited 

Winnipeg  Vancouver 

Montreal  Peterboro 
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Tbe  Kind  of  Printing  You  Want  —  The  Way  You  Want  It  —  When  You  Want  It 


THE  GUMMER  PRESS  j 

Printers,  Bookbinders  and  Publishers 

-  '  * 

THE  SIZE  OF  THE  JOB  MAKES  NO  DIFFERENCE 
GOOD  SERVICE  AND  GOOD  PRINTING 
CHARACTERIZE  OUR  WORK 

GUMMER  BUILDING  PHONE  872  GUELPH 

^  -  -  -  - — ^ ,  ..  j 
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Guelph  Business  Directory 

(Continued) 

Dry  Goods  &  Ladies’  Wear — 

Magazines  and  Newspapers — 

D.  E.  Macdonald  &  Bros.  Ltd. 

Daly’s 

Cole  Bros.  &  Scott 

Murphy  and  Cartledge 

Foster’s 

John  Armstrong 

Musical  Instruments,  Music,  Etc. — 

C.  W.  Kelly  &  Son 

Druggists — 

Alex.  Stewart 

Opticians  and  Optometrists — 

Bogardus  &  Barton 

Geo.  Pringle 

Broadfoot 

A.  D.  Savage 

Sun  Drug  Co. 

Photographers — 

r  lonsts — 

James  Gilchrist 

The  Kennedy  Studio 

O’Keefe  Studio 

Miss  E.  S.  Marriott 

Crewson  &  Mitchell 

Printing — 

Fruits — 

The  Gummer  Press 

Geo.  Williams 

Wallace  Printing  Co. 

Hood  &  Benallick 

Kelso  Printing  Co. 

Crewson  &  Mitchell 

Radio  Sets — 

Gladioli,  Peonies,  Iris — 

C.  W.  Kelly  &  Son 

J.  E.  Carter 

Rendezvous — 

Groceries — 

Wyndham  Inn 

Hood  and  Benallick 

Geo.  Williams 

Riding  Horses — 

Mrs.  Olive  M.  Meade 

Hair-Dressing  Parlors — 

Mrs.  Hodgins 

Shoe  Repairing — 

J.  D.  McArthur 

Hardware — 

Campbell’s  Shoe  Repair  Shop 

J.  P.  Hammill 

A.  McGladerys  Shoe  Repair  Shop 

The  Bond  Hardware  Co. 

Howden  Hardware  Co. 

Taxicabs — 

Penfold  Hardware  Co. 

C.  L.  Kearns,  Phone  41W 

Horticultural  Society,  Guelph — 

i 

Tailors — 

J.  F.  Marr,  14  Verney  St.,  Sec. 

Keleher  &  Hondley  - 

Jewellers — 

i 

Savage  &  Co. 

Theatres-— 

Smith  and  Mahoney 

Castle 

J.  J.  McTa^np 

Tobacco  Shops — 

Lumber — 

Murphy  &  Cartledge 

Guelph  Lumber  Co. 

Daly’s 
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Ontario  Agricultural  College 

OPENING 

SEPTEMBER  18, 1925 


The  wealth  of.  Ontario  is  in  her  soils  and  her 
prosperity  depends  upon  the  intelligent  use  of 
the  same.  The  O.A.C.  can  give  you  the  training 
necessary  to  efficiency  in  leadership,  in  all  that 
pertains  to  agriculture  and  rural  life.  You  are 
going  to  live  anyway,  why  not  live  a  full  life. 
Education  makes  the  difference.  The  province 
offers  it  to  you  at  a  very  low  cost.  Tuition  only 
$20  for  the  first  year,  and  room  and  board  only 
$5.50  per  week.  This  is  your  opportunity  to 
become  a  leader.  Write  for  College  Calendar 
descriptive  of  liberal  training  in  the  science  and 
practice  of  agriculture. 

J.  B.  REYNOLDS,  M.A.  A.  M.  PORTER,  B.S.A. 

President  Registrar 


The  Ontario  Agricultural  College 


GUELPH,  ONTARIO 


